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THE FRENCH AND THEIR AFFAIRS. 

«Jyxa land has its ain laugh,” and every nation has its 
own way of managing national affairs—cach people, of 
surse, being presumably the fittest judges of what is the 
naar way for them. Admitting these postulates to the 
fullest extent, it is yet hard to believe that the French are 
showing much wisdom just now in the management of their 
affairs. Confusion reigns in the country; the finances are 
in disorder; trade, commerce, industry are out of gear; 
tical institutions are literally in abeyance ; the army is 
disorganised ; the relations of social life are dislocated, every 
man suspecting his neighbour of sinister designs against the 
State or himself; and the way the Assembly takes to bring 
order out of all this chaos is to make confusion worse con- 
founded by dissensions within itself, chiefly on personal 
or party considerations ! tach member or section of the 
House pursues some particular crotchet or object of personal 
ambition, while none seem capable of self-abnegation for the 
sakeof publicgood. That grandly simpleidea of Duty, of which 
the life of our great Duke of Wellington was so eminent an 
exemplification, appears to be beyond the grasp of the Gallic 
mind. Multiform divisions and subdivisions prevail in the 
Assembly. Monarchists and Republicans, Right and Left, 
Right Centre and Left Centre, Divine-right Legitimists on 
the one extremity and Divine-right Republicans on the 
other, all are at loggerheads each with the other, agreeing 
in nothing save to prolong and embitter their differences, 
and in striving to win individual prominence. The 
Assembly, indeed, in its collective capacity is but an illus- 
tration of the self-secking idiosyncrasies of its several 
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members. As they cannot sink self, so i¢ cannot rise equal 
to the emergencies of the time. It has ceased to be capable 
of useful work, if, indeed, it ever really was so; it cannot, by 
reason of its incurable dissensions, give permanent institu- 
tions to the country; yet it clings to existence, steadfastly 
refusing to decree its own dissolution, mainly, we suspect, 
because many—perhaps most—of the members feel that dis- 
solution would relegate them to the obscurity whence they 
unexpectedly sprang last February. 

This is a very sad state of things, but it is not difficult of 
explication. In fact, it is the natural outcome of the French 
character, which begets in each individual a desire to rule; 
in none a disposition to obey. Our neighbours are a nation 
of actors; they are always attitudinising, eagerly watching 
the effect of their posturing upon observers; they live 
upon applause—or, at least, upon notoriety; and, in 
order to secure what he deems his due share thereof, 
each man wishes to play the leading réle. As vanity is 
the base of the average Frenchman's nature, so a craving 
for its gratification is his controlling passion. No one 
doubts his own qualification for the highest positions, and 
no one for a moment conceives it possible that his ideas may 
be erroneous. Hence the Frenchman's disinclination to 
play second fiddle or to abate one jot of the infallibility he 
claims for his opinions, Each man deems himself indis- 
pensable to France, and his theories the only ones on which 
France can be governed. As is the individual, so is the 
nation. France has attained the point beyond which 
human perfectibility goeth not. She is the centre 
and source of civilisation. It is her province to 
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give law to the world and to teach the nations 
how to live. And as for other peoples, it is their 
business to admire and to imitate, but not to dream of 
rivalling, La Grande Nation. This inordinate vanity it is 
that has dictated French policy for generations past; this it 
is that has made France quick to take offence at the increased 
wellbeing, power, influence, and importance of her neigh- 
bours ; this prompted the protracted wars of Louis XIV. and 
of Napoleon I.; this inspired French jealousy of Russian 
influence in the East and of Austrian predominance in Italy ; 
this dictated the opposition of France to the completion of 
Italian unity, and sent the chassepots to Mentana; this 
begot her jealousy of Prussian aggrandisement after 1866, 
and produced that craving for the Rhine frontier which led 
to the declaration of war last year, and to all the disasters 
that followed; and it is this same vanity, individual and 
national, that causes the confusion, bordering on anarchy, 
that now reigns in the councils of France. It has brought 
many humiliations upon the country; it is the chief cause of 
her present troubles ; and we fear it is still uncured. 

M. Thiers himself, perhaps the most disinterested public 
man in France, is not free from the national fault. Indeed, 
he is the very embodiment of the leading characteristics of 
his countrymen, as he has been one of the ablest and most 
eloquent defenders of their national policy. And hence his 
difficulties with the Assembly. Since his appointment to the 
position of Chief of the Executive Power, M. Thiers has been 
indispensable to France, and yet his relations with the 
majority of the Assembly have decidedly been those of an 
ill-assorted union. It is a case of incompatibility of temper, 
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perhaps in consequence of too great a resemblance between 
the characters of the parties. ‘The “ Sovereign Assembly” 
and the Chief of the Executive Power are at constant vari- 
ance, and yet they must jog on together, because no man has 
hitherto appeared capable of taking M. Thiers’s place, or 
of whom the Assembly would be less jealous than 
they are of him. Though “sovereign,” the Assembly 
has heretofore, as a general rule, had to yield to 
M. Thiers. A threat of resignation on his part 
has either stayed action or produced a compromise 
on disputed points. But this state of things cannot last. 
It is not becoming to either party. The Assembly— 
perhaps France—is pretty sure to become tired of listening 
to the praises, sometimes self-uttered, of this modern 
Aristides, and of being made to feel that there is but 
one man equal to the exigencies of the time. M. Thiers 
may repeat his threat once too often; the Assembly 


may take him at his word, and put another— probably | 


a worse—man in his place. The situation altogether is 
anomalous, and, like all makeshift arrangements, contains 
within itself the elements of disintegration. ‘The “ pact of 
Bordeaux "’ cannot stand. ‘The Assembly itself is incapable 
of governing ; it is too numerous, too divided, and too clumsy 
a body. 
with the duty it must delegate a portion of its power. 
Hence arise two nearly co-ordinate bodies, neither 
having absolute control over the other; and when 


differences arise, as differences have arisen, a deadlock | 


occurs, to undo which there is no key. The Assembly dare 
not dismiss M. Thiers, and M. Thiers cannot dissolve the 
Assembly and appeal to the country. ‘The only practical 
escape from the difficulty is M. 'Thiers’s resignation and the 
Assembly's acceptance thereof, which may possibly happen. 
But, in existing circumstances, what is likely to follow? 
Utter anarchy; perhaps a second civil war, aggravated by 
the presence of a foreign army in the country. Save 
M. Thiers, there is no man in France just now who can 
command sufficient confidence to enable him to control 
events; and M. Thiers, by his petulance and too great 
self-appreciation—by being too much of a Frenchman, in 
fact—has done a great deal to impair his influence, and to 
irritate, by humiliating, the Assembly, or, at all events, a 
powerful section thereof. 

M. Rivet’s proposition for prolonging the powers of the 
Chief of the Executive, with the title of President of the 
Republic, was an attempt to solve the difficulty. But, as 
originally proposed, it settled too much—to please the 
Monarchists, for it assumed the Republic definitively ; and 
as modified in M. Vitet’s report, it settled too much also, 
but in another direction—to please the Republicans, for it 
assumed the constituent powers of the Assembly, which is 
precisely what the Republicans deny. On the other hand, 
the bill founded on M. Vitet’s report settled too little—to 
content M. Thiers, for it did not definitively assume 
M. Thiers as the President of the Republic. In fact, 
all parties were dissatisfied with the bill; and no one 
party is sufficiently strong or sufficiently united to either 
disentangle, or break through, the difficulties that perplex 
all. Further modifications have been made so as to content 
M. Thiers, but no essential change is effected, and it isdoubtful 
if any party will be really satisfied, though the bill will pro- 
bably be passed. ‘The Monarchists, we believe, constitute 
a majority in the Assembly ; but then they are split up into 
Legitimists and Orleanists, and neither will give way to the 
other. The Republicans, having the strength of a fixed prin- 
ciple, might be masters of the situation; but they, too, are 
divided by some ill-defined line indicated by the words 
“ Moderate” and “Extreme,” and both sections—French- 
men-like—seem too much wedded to their particular crotchets 
to grasp a broad principle, and, sinking minor differences 
and individual predilections, show themselves capable of the 
courage of their convictions and content to work out details 
in subordination to a grand idea. 

Altogether, the situation is far from promising; and how- 
ever warmly we may hope that France may successfully 
work her way out of existing difliculties, we cannot help 
entertaining fears of the result. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


CiAcTon-on-Sxa, the new watering-place on the estuary of the 
Thames, is surely well named, since ‘‘clacking,’’ aud very indus- 
triously doing little else, are the chief occupations of the fre- 
quenters of watering-places. ‘This is the first year of what may 
be called the public of Clacton-on-Sea as a place of holiday 
resort; and a few weeks agoa trip by steam-boat from London 
to Clacton was organised, of which we copy the following account 
from the columns of a daily contemporary :—‘‘ Running down the 
Thames on a favourable tide, in a luxuriously appointed and pro- 
visioned boat, with music playing and ladies lending us grace and 
beauty, we spoke of Clacton-cn-Sea as a complete haven of desire; 
sneering offhand at Brighton as the paradise of cockneys, at Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate as hotbeds of vulgarity, at Scarborough as too 
fast; describing this place as too dull, that téo bracing, and the 
other altogether out of the question. In short, it was evident on 
the face of it there was but one watering-place left worthy of a 
moment's consi leration, and that was Clacton-on-Sea. Had any- 
one been there? Apparently not. Would there be more than— 
say, # thousand inhabitants’ A thousand! Well, it was hard to 
say to a hundred or so; but (although it turned out afterwards 
that none of the critics had ever been there) it was a charming 
seaside resort, that needed but to be known to be appreciated. 

“‘ At length a plan is produced showing that Clacton-on-Sea is 
in the bend of a gentle bay and in the centre of a bold tongue of 
land having the Naze for its northern and Brightlingsea its 
southern extremity, Holland Point and Eastness being the eastern 
and western horns of the bay. From the same source we learn 
that Colchester is sixteen miles distant, and Walton-on-the-Naze 
nine and a half; that there is a village called Great Clacton one 
mile and a quarter from the coast, and another, known as Little 
Clacton, three miles and a half. The plan further shows us that 
the nearest railway station is Weeley, five miles and a half away. 
But this is a mere key plan, in the corner! There is in the fore- 
ground a map of Clacton-on-Sea, gaily coloured, and to it we turn 
our more eager attention, We have been warned by one gentle- 


| which we had conjured up. 
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man, who knows all about it, thet this design is in the main a 
picture of what is hoped Clacton will ere long be; but in our 
lightness of heart we pay no attention to so essential a consideration. 
The ‘ beach without groynes for bathing aud riding stretches miles 
along the coast; the ‘ pleasure- grounds’ and ‘promenades are 
green with promise; the ‘sites for villas’ are imposing and pleasant. 
The long flat reaches of the river, rapid as the boat was running, 
passed but too slowly ; the Great Eastern eteam-ship, clearly “sn 
in the Medway, had no charms for us; and the beautiful blue 
open water was flothing in comparison to the Clacton on-Sea 
After six hours’ steaming the boat 
heads landward, and for the first time the Essex coast lifts its 
head above the water. A long line of lowish cliffs is before us, 
partly covered with vegetation. There are square martello towers 
to the left, and in the bay to the right a plank seems to run out 
into the sea for the convenience of the coastguard boats. As the 
Albert Edward approaches nearer, men, Women, and children are 
seen on the plank; the plank grows into a pier; vehicles and 
horses are’made out under the cliff, and a house or two Is visible 
behind the coast. Impati-nt at this deviation from our course, 
we grumble, and demand to proceed to Clacton-on-Sea with- 
out further delay. The passengers who have more practical 
sense and knowledge than the rest of ussmile, This is Clacton- 
on-Sea; which learning, we all smile together and enjoy the joke. 

“That Clacton-on-Sea will by-and-by become a popular 
watering-place we soon became convinced. It has a clean, 
gradually sloping beach, with hard sands, along which you may 
walk or ride for miles, right and left. The soil is thoroughly dry, 
and there are the somewhat unusual advantages of plentiful and 
pure spring water close at hand. 


name of ‘Clacton Beach,’ or ‘Ocean Place,’ as a sequestered 
bathing-place; and so out of the way of the world has it been 
considered that the use of bathing-machines was regarded as 
superfluous, Half a century ago some members of the Society 
of Friends selected Clacton Beach as the most desirable 
site for a contemplated retreat, but the difficulty they expe- 
rienced in obtaining property compelled them to aban on 
that portion of the coast. It was thus they founded Walton- 
on-the-Naze. Thero is much pretty country scenery immediately 
inland, and the excursionists, let loose from the Albert Edward, 
roamed through the rich and nearly ripe cornfields, along the 
cliffs or beach, and away into the country lanes. Clacton is 
sheltered from the north-east by Holland Point. The shore is a 
little too uniform for picturesqueness, but the beach mostly pre- 
sents a firm surface of clean sand and fine pebbles, and beyond 
and below ordinary low water there is a sandy flat that is rarely 
uncovered, The tide recedes but about 100 ft., and the place, 
therefore, nearly always seems to be blessed with high water, 
The cliffs are not more than 30 ft. high, composed of London clay, 
capped with sand and gravel from 16 ft. to 20 ft. thick. Near 
Clacton the Colne, Blackwater, and Crouch debouch, and the 


position of the local channels is such that a constant appearance 
of shipping enlivens the scene.”’ 
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FRANCE. 

In the Assembly, on Monday, M. Vitet read the Report of the 
Committee upon the question of prolonging the powers vested in 
M. Thiers, He submitted the following bill: — 

The Assembly, considering that it has the right to use constituent 
powers, the essential attribute of national sovereignty and of the imperious 
duties which that sovereignty entails, and which events have alone pre- 
vented it from fulfilling up to the present ; considering that until this duty 
has been accomplished the interests of iabour, commerce, and industry re- 
quire that the existing institutions should be endued with at least a relative 
s ability ; considering that a more precise appellation and a prolongation 
of the authority of the Chief of the Executive may have the effect of con- 
tributing to this result, and that a formal continuance of the powers vested 
in the Chief of the State tekes away the responsibility of the Assembly, 
while at the same time expressly reserving its eovereign rights : 

The Assembly decrees that :— . 

Clause 1, The Chief of the Executive Power shall assume the title of 
President of the French Republic, and shall continue to exercise that power 
un‘er the authority of the Assembly. 

Clause 2. The President of the Republic shall promulgate the laws trans- 
mitted to |.im by the President of the Assembly, shall ensure and watch 
over the execution of the laws, reside at the seat of the Assembly, and 
take part in its deliberations on giving notice beforehand of his intention 


to do so. He shall appoint and dismies the Ministers, who will be 
responsible to the Assembly, Each of his decrees will be countersigned by 
& Minister. 


Clause 3. The President of the Republic is responsible to the Assembly. 


After the reading of the bill M. Dufaure, the Minister of 
Justice, ascended the tribune, and, speaking in the name of the 
Council of Ministers, moved that the following paragraph should 
be added to the considerations in the preamble of the bill, and 
that the bill should for that purpose be referred back to the Com- 
mittee :—‘‘ The Assembly, taking, moreover, into consideration 
the eminent services rendered to the country by M. Thiers during 
the last six months, and the securities which his name offers for 
the confidence of the country, decrees,’’ Kc. On Wednesday M. 
Vitet announced that the Committee on the motion for prolonging 
the powers of M. Thiers accepted M. Dufaure’s amendment; and 
M. Dufaure then stated that the Government accepted the bill as 
introduced by M. Vitet. Several amendments and counter- 
proposals were afterwards withdrawn, and the Assembly adopted 
the first consideration of the preamble by 433 votes against 227. 

A very violent scene occurred in the Assembly on the 24th ult. 
In the course of a discussion on the question of immediately’ dis- 
solving the National Guard, M. Thiers, in opposing the propo- 
sition, addressed some taunting remarks to the Right, and 
terrible uproar followed. It is said M. Thiers wrote out his 
resignation directly he left the House, but was persuaded to with- 
hold it by some members. Finally, an amendment proposed by 
General Ducrot, that the dissolution of the National Guard should 
proceed pari passu with the reorganisation of the army, was 
accepted by both the Government and the Chamber. 

The confusion which reigns in the National Assembly is pro- 
ducing its natural result in the spread of an uneasy and almost 
unexplainable iccling troughout all classes of Frenchmen. The 
air is filled with sinister rumours,.and everybody is saying to 
everybody else that ‘“‘something is going to happen,’’ in the 
vaguest kind of way. In fact, the political atmosphere is just in 
the condition which has so often signalised or prefaced the recur- 
rence of social convulsions amongst our neighbours. 

General Faidherbe has resigned his seat in the Assembly on the 
ground that that body, in resolving to declare itself constituent, 
exceeds its powers, 

, aad the Minister of Public Works, is said to bave 
resigned. 

M. Jules Favre has returned to his practice at the French Bar, 
and the other day was engaged in the first case he has appeared 
in since his retirement from the Ministry. The case was of no 
public interest. 

The prohibition of the Minister of the Interior notwithstanding, 
the Republicans in several towns ate resolved to celebrate tbe first 
anniversary of the fall of the Empire and the establishment of the 


Republic on Monda; 
‘Alias Riom has acqui the leader of the 


band of Communists whe’ betes 
nd of Commun who } inte the of Thiers, in 
Auvergne, in February last, * : 

A real check has been given to the hostile movements of the 
Arab tribes in Algeria; but, although limits of the insurrec- 
tion are restricted, the French troops wilt in all probability find 
sufficient occupation for some time to come. 

An official note which has been sent to the Italian Government 
by M. de Remusat announces that France does not intend to intro- 
duce any modifications in the customs’ conventions with Italy or 
other Powers without such modifications being adopted after 
mutual consideration, 


It appears that a few families | 
| have for years been in the habit of using the spot, under the 
It must delegate that duty to other hands, and 


SPAIN. 

An amnesty was promulgated on Wednesday, the preamb! 
which says :—‘‘ The Government knows the secret resou = NVle 

adversaries of the present political régime, is fully Amico ee 

weakness and powerlessness, and is in itself sufticiently «4.0 

put down any revolt against the Constitution or the d trong to 

The amnesty extends to all persons condemned fo yDasty,"" 


to 


offences of every kind committed in Spain, pees Phi t 
offences are included attempts to falsify or exercise press ips 


the free expression of the electoral suffrages Liability eurolup n 


civil courts for acts contravening the law remains war; 
Decrees have also been issued effecting a saving of 3 BD) 

pesetas in the special expenses of the Ministry for Wars, 
reorganising the staff of the Ministry for the Colonies, meu 

An irruption of Carlists is considered so imminent { 
columns of troops have been dispatched for the nort} 
from Pampeluna and two from San Sebastian, and the ( 
Guard is being concentrated to co-operate with the army. a 

The provincial Governors have received directions fro 
Zorrilla to set aside portions of the cemeteries in all t 
provisionally, for the use of non-Catholics until 
shall have been made by the Cortes. 

All vessels arriving at Spanish ports from London will bo sut 
jected to quarantine, and those from Ireland and Scotland t is 
quarantine of three days’ duration, on account of cholera, Yo||oy 
fever being prevalent in Cuba, the same measures of precauti ty 
will be adopted with regard to vessels coming from that place, ad 


ITALY. 

A Roman telegram states that the King of Italy will pro! 
appoint Count Selopis to represent him as one of the ar) 
on the Alabama claims. 

A correspondent in Rome gives an account of disturbances which 
occurred there on the 23rd and 24th ult. On the former day tho 
Pope had reigned exactly as long, day for day, as St. Peter. His 
partisans determined to celebrate this event by a special service at 
St. John Lateran. By way of counter-demonstration, the Liberals 
assembled outside the church, and when the congregation ¢ayyo 
out waved tricolour flags, and shouted ‘Long live Victor 
Emmanuel!’’ The police, however, interfered, dispersed the 
crowd, and the day’s proceedings ended. On the morrow tho 
Papal demonstration was continued, a special service taking place 
at the church of the Jesuitsin the square of the Minerva, A crowd 
collected outside the building, but it was dispersed by the police 
and some persons were arrested. Among these was a li man 
named Tognetti, whose brother was executed under the Papal 
régime for participation in a revolutionary movement. As soon 
as this me known another crowd formed, which went to the 
head police office, and clamoured for Tognetti’s release, There. 
upon the police sallied out, and a collision occurred with the 
people, in which shots were fired. Three persons were wounded, 
aud on the following morning one of them died, 


GERMANY. 

Several Berlin newspapers contain articles pointing out, in 
almost identical terms, that the present doubtful attitude of the 
French National Assembly appears to foreshadow the possibility 
of a weakening of the position held by M. Thiers, and therefore 
necessarily lessens the confidence of the German Government in 
the fulfilment of France's treaty obligations. 

The reply of the Bavarian Minister of Public Worship to the 
proposal of the Bishops for the suppression of the Placet an- 
nounces that the proposal is declined. The Minister defines the 
position of the Government in regard to Church questions, reviews 
the course hitherto taken by the Bishops, and shows that their 
conduct is opposed to the Constitution. The Government will 
protect the Catholics in all acts which are in conformity with the 
Constitution. 

Cholera still continues its ravages at Kénigsberg, 329 persons 
having died from the 18th to the 25th ult. On the 28th there 
were 100 cases of cholera at Konigsberg and 29 deaths. On the 
following day there were 79 cases and 50 deaths. Sixteen persons 
have died of cholera at Altona between the 19th and 26th, At 
Elbing there have been 20 deaths. 


AUSTRIA. 

A Vienna paper announces, as an outcome of the late Imperial 
conferences at Gastein, the formation of a peace league for Europe, 
and that not only Austria, Germany, and Italy have given in their 
adbesion, but that Russia is likely to join the movement. 

The Austrian Government has taken the initiative in meeting 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the Italian Tyrol for greater 
power of self-government. The Governor of the Tyrol has been 
instructed to confer with German and Italian meu of note with 
this object. It appears, however, that the persons consulted in 
the Tyrol have made demands which are inconsistent with the 
unity of that province, and the development of the Government's 
views has consequently for the present been prevented. 


ROUMANIA. 

The New Prussian (Cross) Gazette of Wednesday evening 
says:—‘* We learn that on the reassembling of the Roumanian 
Chamber the Government of Prince Charles will bring forward 
bill to settle the amount of compensation which it in principle 
admits to be due to the public creditors. The Government will 
probably ascertain for certain beforehand that the contents of the 

roposed bill will be of a nature to prevent any further claims 

eing put forward.”’ 
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GREECE. 
The powder magazines at Lamia were struck, on the 22nd ult., 
by lightning. Great destruction was caused in the town, the 
inhabitants leaving it in large numbers, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The British and United States Governments have chosen Count 
Luigi Corti, the Italian Minister at Washington, as third urbi- 
trator under the Treaty of Washington, to decide those questions 
not comprised in the Alabama claims. ; 

A railway collision has taken place near Boston, in 
twenty persons have been killed and thirty wounded ; 
New York there has been another explosion on board a steamer, 
which seventy persons have been killed and wounded. 
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THE STOWMARKET EXPLOSION.—The persons watching the ruined 
works of the Patent Safety Gun-Cotton Company (Limited) are now Te 
duced to a few policemen, There is still a considerable quantity of gun 
cotton on the works, but itis either in a damp or unfinished stare. and is 
not considered to present any elements of danger. The magazi.e cone 
taining gun-cotton used for sporting purposes is almost uninjured. oe 
teachers and part of the congregation at the Independent Chapel at 5.0% 
market bave gore into mourning as a mark of respect for the memory ™ 
the late Mr. Edward Prentice, who was superintendent of the Su as 
school, The fund raised for the relief of the sufferers from the exp\” od 
now amounts to over £2200. Among the recent contributors have bees 1 . 
Henniker, £25; Mr, Eustace Prentice, managing director of the or rola dy 
£25 ; Mr. Manning Prentice, £25 ; the Duke of Grafton, £50 ; Varl Duc 
£5; Messrs. J. and J. Colman, Norwich, £52 1¢s., &c, The Siar diay . 
roofs and windows of houses injured by the explosion is still pros is we 
but the town has not yet quite regained its ordinary appearance, 61" i . 
feared that there will be # certain amount of distress in the winter, 2° 4 
works of the Stowmarket Paper Manufacturing Company are also ¢ M tt ‘ 
Thece latter works are situated at no great distance from the rrene ae the 
explosion, and sustained considerable injury from the concussion. Shoe 
resumed inquiry into the explosion, last Saturday, Mr. [ustace Prev ae 
the managing director, was examined, His evidence opens & ccphadlhn s the 
this unfortunate occurrence, Free sulphuric acid bad been placed in VS 
cotton sent to Upnor Castle, and as that could not have beer cone by 4 A 
dent a shocking crime must have been committed, rupporing, 88 al eee Mr 
similar impurity was the cause of the Stowmarket catastropie. 0 
Prentice said he had no suspicion of any person. The inquiry W ne i paste 
adjourned. A correspondent says it has been found that the tow di tea 
roaiket parish church has been affected by the explo-ion, sithough ' sai 
very massive piece of masonry, The windowe of the church are slro [ou 


pth . cmt em, bow* 
to be rore injurcd than was at first anticipated ; nearly all of them, }o* 
ever, are in course of reconstruction, 
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THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
js now literally swarming with troops. Not a day 
ALDERS lately without the arrival of some regiment destined to 
has passed la he coming campaign. On all the surrounding com- 
take part 12 tae sof canvas has been springing up as if by the 
w 


HOTT 


. and from any commanding eminence in 
< pourhood there may be seen hundreds of white, snowy 
jghbo ; 


drill or oe jeutenant-General Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
"i 


trengtnen et fa-—the ist, 2nd, and 3rd Middlesex ; the 


: a] Surrey ; 
= vad the 5th Middlesex. 


division U 


yas been § 


7 ‘and four dépots. 
) w° surly 34,000 men. 
of the ota bodrner are encamped at Bramley Bottom, on 

The mii. and in the south camp. ‘The men are for the 
Cove-commets “ood physique, and appear to possess all the re- 
ost, part Of Bens for making good soldiers. The militiamen 

oa aturell to the duties of camp life, and what 
would consider real hardship they go through 

! reatest ease and the utmost nonchalance. ‘The 
with the Srraintained among them is very good, and 
dis ipl ceded at Aldershott there hes never been any 
when int of late years, The Ist Royal Surrey had their 
C0 ewenty-oDe ‘days under canvas at Richmond prior to 
recruit to the camp. The men behaved in a most exemplary 
march’ nile being trained, and, although their rations were 
manner ked on the field, there was not the slightest grumbling. 
roughly officers and non-commissioned officers of the last-named 
Of me © » can speak in terms of high commendation, and it is 
one due in great measure to their good qualities that so 
os ‘lent a spirit pervades the whole corps. A few days’ drill 
a sar wonders in the appearance and efficiency of the militia, 
oe render them fit to take a most creditable part in the coming 
an 
campaign. + ge, . 

rth reg o the characteristics of the ground selected for the 

: fomdinggh fear there is very little knowledge among the 
mani| public. The area embraced by the schedule of the bill 
B tly placed before the House of Commons is extensive enough ; 
bat it appears to have been selected mainly from having for its 
entre Aldershott camp. The south-western side of the area takes 
ve portion of Hampshire and the borders of the western division 
of the county of Surrey, and comprises some of the wildest dis- 
tah ts in the south of England, That portion known as Woolmer 
Forest is an extensive tract of Crown land abounding in dense 
pine woods, with here and there small patches of open land, This 
articular part is well known to the troops at Aldershott, as it 

as usually been selected by the divisional commanders at the 
camp for the purposes of flying columns. The road to it is past 
the Queen’s Pavilion at Aldershott to Farnham, and thence 
through Alice Holt Forest, past the spot where a few years since 
stood the famous Buckshorn Oak. Altogether, the distance from 
Aldershott camp is from twelve to sixteen miles, according to the 

ticular part selected, and that portion which is usually occupied 

y flying columns is as wild a spot as could well be imagined. A 
narrow by-way leads over a little rivulet through the woods to a 
valley sequestered and picturesque. The hills are crowned with 
the ever-present pines, which throw their shadows over the 
running stream at their base, and heighten the impression of 
beauty and solitude which the place leaves upon the mind. Here 
we have seen a battery of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and 
two or three infantry regiments encamped, and enjoying all the 
rude pleasures of life in the open field with a zest that the dwellers 
in cities could scarcely imagine. On one side of this pretty valley 
stands an old, substantially-built cottage, closely hidden by 
sheltering trees. But this house or cottage in the wood, like a 
certain famous residence in the battle-field of France, has received 
avisit from royalty, for in 1859 her Majesty the Queen, while 
reviewing the troops in this locality in company with the Prince 
Consort, retired to it for rest, and also to see the son—bhimself an 
old soldier—of Sergeant Graham, of Peninsular fame, This spot is 
about two miles from a railway station, and it has generally been 
the custom, when engaging the troops in active work, to take them 
a distance of some four or five miles in the direction of Selborne 
(associated with the memory of Gilbert White, the naturalist) 
before getting to ground suitable for combined movements 
Beyond asmall common here and there, it is rather questionable 
whether facilities for carrying out really extensive military 
mancuvres can be found without taking up cultivated ground ; 
but, inasmuch as this very district would be one of the first to be 
occupied by an invading army marching from Portsmouth to 
London, it is unquestionably important that the troops should be 
acquainted with the physical conformation of the ground which 
it is just within the bounds of possibility they may so hereafter 
be required to defend. 

The northern area of the intended operations, comprising East- 
hampstead, Hartford Bridge Flats, Sandhurst, and Chobham, 
being pretty well known to the general public, we need say no 
nore of it than that it possesses all the varied features which 
military commanders esteem. The water supply of the latter place 
has been carefully examined by Lieutenant-General Sir Hope 
Grant, and is found adequate for at least 15,000 men. 

It is anticipated that there will be a great influx of sightseers 
to Aldershott during the ensuing month, and that lodgings will be 
ata high premium. We learn, on what we believe to be excel- 
lent authority, that the Queen’s Hotel, north camp, has been se- 


cured by the Government for the accommodation of distinguished 
foreign visitors, 


take quite 
some men 


TWO LIVERPOOL TOBACCONISTS were, on Tuesday, fined—one £30 and 
the other £10—for having on their premises smuggled cavendish tobacco. 
It was said to be a common custom with tobacconists in the town to buy 
Cavendish tobacco from sailors at 33, 6d. per Ib. and resell it at 83. 


A MOVABLE CANTEEN. ~The Canteen Committee of the 10th Hussars, 
mt ,the sanction of the Cclonel, recently ordered Mr. ©, Thorn, of St. 
Giles ® Gate, Norwich, to build a movable regimental canteen, to be ready 
'y the end of August, Such @ vehicle being a novelty in the Englieh ser- 
Vice, it is well worthy of notice. The canteen isa waggon 10 ft. long by 
oft. wide, running on four wheels, affixed to new patent conical axles with 
Wrought boxes, and for general strength is suggestive of any smount of 
Mia snd tear. There is no outward show, Colonel Baker sanctioning only 
is Jing painted of the regulation colour, similar to that used for gun- 
‘uttiages. This will permit of its being painted every year. The only 
th cration—if decoration it may be termed—is the painting of the arms of 
‘* regiment—the Prince of Wales's plume, surrounded by a garter, on 
Which are the words * 10th Royal Hussars.” 


and is di This insignia is om metal, 

saa ls displayed on each side of the vehicle. The interior of the waggon is 

off " cei carn arranged. It is of sufficient height to allow of the canteen 
a Uendin 


215 t to his work fully equipped. On each side can be stowed 
plete por loaves, three barrels of beer—oak vats, however, taking the 
coolir bs edinery beer-barrels—and a large supply of wines, spirits, and 
Stone trinks, such as may be needed in actual service, whether by the 
met nd eon healthy or by those suddenly placed under the care of the regi- 

haven eon. The arrangements for ventilation seem to be perfect, 
i. smnall matter as providing for the steam from hot bread passing 
aan baa J thought of. When necessary the upper portion of the canteen 
Tollhd, thar luBted by @ canvas covering, three inches from the sides all 
provisi sph tae acy | & continuous draught, with the object of keeping the | 
int tent ary ; And at night the canteen sergeant can convert the floor 
thallow lo Adie ‘bed, the bedding being stowed away during the day in 
drawn boone’, Provided for the purpose. The waggon is intended to be | 
should phe pair of horses, and on the box four men can be accommodated, 
digging th be obliged to fall out of the ranks on the march. Tools for | 
Under the Piet seed out of a bog, or to repair any mishap, are provided 
the new N river's seat, as is also room for the spare harness, Altogether, 
specimen trdelase canteen-woggon is as compact, complete, and excellent a 
Utility next Coach-building work as can be imagined, and the proof of its 
made by Prbdice par may lead the War Office to order similar provision to be 

teen fui 


std Tegiment, as has been done by the 10th Hussars, out of its 


and, congratulating the institute on their first journey beyond the 
bounds of England, proceeded ;— 
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MR. E. A. FREEMAN ON SAXON AND CELT. | 
Mr, E, A. FREEMAN read a paper on the component elements 


of the inhabitants of Great Britain at the Cardiff Archwological 


Institute a few days ago, of which the fotiowing is the substance :— | 
Mr, Freeman lamented that no visit had ever been paid to Exeter, | 


‘7 hear a murmur; but I speak advisedly. That the institute 
has visited the extreme north of England i fully admit; that it | 
has met beyond its northern border I deny. 1 can listen to no 
geography which tells me that the earldom of Lothian and the | 
borough of Eadwine are other than English ground. Edinburgh, 
then, I claim as English. Dublin, like Exeter, is a place we have 
heard of, but have never seen; but now we have at last crossed | 
the border. Whether we place that border at the Wye, the Usk, 
or the Rumney, there is no doubt that here on the banks of the 
Taff we are met together on genuine British ground.’’ 

He then described the chief features of the county of Glamorgan 
as a border land, in which even a glance at the local names will 
show how many races and tongues have had a share in the occu- 
pation; and after a series of examples, in which Cowbridge and 
Newton, Liantihangel and Michwlston, Beaupré and Flemingston 
were named, he asked ‘‘ the old question of all—who were the first 
inhabitants of the country ?’’ 

“Were the Britons the earliest wave of Aryan migration in 
these lands, or were they preceded by an earlier Aryan and Celtic 
race—that, namely, which consists of the Scots, both of Britain 
and Ireland, and which on the lips of the Cymry, as on their own, 
still bears in various forms the name of Gael or Gwyddyl? ‘That 
is to say, is the wide distinction between the two branches of the 
Celtic race in these islands, between the Scots or Gael, and the 
Welsh or Britons, a distinction which arose after they settled in 
these islands; or do they represent two successive waves of Aryan 
migration, in which case there can be no doubt as to putting the 
Gael as the earlier settler of the two.”’ 

After comparison of local names, Nant-y-Gwyddyl, equivalent 
to Wellcombe in Somersetshire, and so on, he proceeded to criti- 
cise a view “held by two writers, both of great name, but with 
a long interval of ages between them—by Tacitus aud Professor 
Huxley—that the Silurians of South Wales and the neighbouring 
districts were really a people closely akin to the iberians of Spain, 
and therefore not Celtic—not Aryan at all.’”” Having expressed 
his surprise at this doctrine, and hinted his doubts as to its credi- 
bility, he passed on ‘*‘ to the more éertain facts of history ;’’ and, 
contrasting Wales with Ireland, said that, ‘‘ while in lreland the 
land is full of buildings of very early date, I never saw in Wales 
any building—I mean buildings strictly so called—works of 
masonry—which I felt any inclination to assign to a date earlier 
than the Norman invasion. . . . I commend this point to the 
consideration of Celtic antiquaries—Why is it that Ireland has a 
marked national style of ecclesiastical buildings, beginning long 
before, and continued long after, the English Conquest, while in 
the Celtic parts of Scotland we have a few analogous structures 
like the round towers of Brechin and Abernethy? In Wales 
nothing of this class finds any counterpart.’’ There was next an 
interesting digression on the Romans in Wales, followed by an 
account of the relations between the West Saxon Kings and the 
Welsh principalities, 

‘* It was not till the time of Edward the Confessor that anything 
like real conquest was ever attempted. ‘Then we find a Bishop of 
Llandaff receiving his see from the King and witan of England. 
In the last years of Edward’s reign, after the overthrow of 
Gruffydd ap Llewellyn, I have no doubt that, along with certain 
districts in Northern and Central Wales, the land of Gwent, between 
the Wye and the Usk, was formally annexed to England. The 
hunting-seat which Harold raised for the King at Portskewet, and 
which was presently swept away by Caradoc ap Gruffydd ap 
Rhydderch, was no doubt meant to be a sure taking of seizin, a 
speaking sign that within those limits at least the King of the 
English was to be no more over-lord but an immediate ruler. The 
events which immediately followed hindered any plans of English 
settlement from being carried out,’’ 

After a brief detail of the chief points of interest in the Norman 
system of invasion and colonisation, he spoke at more length of 
the presence of the Flemings in the district, offering another 
problem for future archwological inquiry :— 

‘*T will only say that with many people there seems to be some 
needless wonder and puzzledom about these Flemings. The sign 
of a Flemish district is the exclusive speaking of English. People 
seem to wonder at this, and to ask how they come to speak English 
although they are Flemings. The answer is that they speak 
English because they are Flemings. Flemish and English are 
simply two dialects of the same low Dutch speech, which in the 
time of Henry I. can hardly have differed more than the speech 
of Lothian differed from the speech of Hampshire. The Flemings 
would be simply another English tribe, like Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes, only coming some centuries later.”’ 

In concluding his address, Mr. Freeman said :— 

‘This is a land in which men of all the races which have 
occupied this island may alike feel at home, for each and all may 
trace out the memorials of their own forefathers. Briton, 
Englishman, Norman, Fleming, have all contributed to the 
population, to the speech, to the existing antiquities of the 
district. Our Danish friends in the north and east have, 
perhaps, less part and lot in the matter; but it may comfort them 
to remember that lurking fleets were often seen in the Bristol 
Channel, and that down to the end of the eleventh century 
the Black Heathen were ready to destroy whatever men of the 
other races were ready to rearup. On spots where our fathers 
met in arms we, living men of those various races, can meet in 
friendship to bear out their deeds. The castles, which were ouce 
badges of bondage of which men loathed the sight and the name, 
are now the witnesses of a time which is happily passed away— 
witnesses whose silent teaching we can listen to with curiosity 
and even with reverence. And if the castles remind us of the old 
separation, the old hostility of contending races, another class of 
buildings reminds us of their union. The ecclesiastical history of 
Wales is certainly no pleasant page in the history of England. 
One reads with a feeling of shame of the revenues of ancient 
Welsh churches swept away in the twelfth century and in the 
sixteenth to enrich English foundations at Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, and Bristol. Yet in the days of war and tumult it was some- 
thing that men of contending races could at least worship together ; 
that they could agree to look with reverence on spots like the holy 
places of St. Teilo and St, Iltyd, And it is something, on the 
other side, that, in one point at least, the nineteenth century may 
hold up its head alongside any of its forerunners. No church of 
its rank in North Britain has ever fallen so low as the cathedral 
church of the diocese in which we are met. If there were nothing 
else to draw us hither it would be goal enough for our pilgrimage 
to see the ancient Minster of Landaff, not so many years back a 
ruin, and worse than a ruin, stand forth as it does now among 
the model churches of our land.”’ 


TuE PusBLIC HEALTH.—According to the weekly return of the Regia- 
trar-General, published on Tuesday, the death-rate in London and nineteen 
other large cities and towns in the United Kingdom was 31 per 1000, 
Asiatic cholera has made further progress westward, and has reached 
Elburg and Dantzic. In London, last week, the deaths from cholera 
(English) and cboleraic diarrhea bad declined from 40 to 28, and in these 
the sufferers were all children—most of them, indeed, infants. The deaths 


| from diarrhoea were 487 in number; but of these 450 occurred in the case 


of children under two years of age, and 21 in that of persons over sixty. 


| Some of the cholera cases have been severe, but not one has exhibited the 


Asiatic type. The prevalence of diarrheal diseases, and the advance of 
Aviatic cholera, give an unusual interest to Dr. Frankland’s monthly report 
upon the metropolitan water supply; and it is satisfactory to learn that 
‘all the waters were clear and transparent when delivered from the com- 
pany’s mains.” The least amount of organic matter was found in the water 
supplied by the New River and Kent Companies ; and of the river waters, 
the best was supplied by the West Middlesex, and the worst by the Hast 
London and Chelsea Companies, 


MORE ABOUT HELIGOLAND. 
Ir is commonly believed in England that Heligoland is overrun 
with rabbits. The present Governor is credited with having 


| introduced these destructive and prolific little animals into the 
| island. An English tenant farmer, in whose eyes rabbits are 


plagues worse than any with which Egypt was cursed, would 
naturally feel profound sympathy with the afilicted Heligolanders. 
He would consider them justified not only in denouncing the 
author of their misfortunes, but in taking violent measures to rid 
themselves of the plague. If the stories which have gained cur- 
rency aud obtain credence were well founded, then the fortune of 
him who landed there with a ferret ought to be made as certainly 
as the fortune of Richard Whittington when his cat was intro- 
duced into the country rendered almost uninhabitable by rats. 
The possessors of ferrets need not, however, cherish any hopes of 
becoming modern rivals to Whittington. There are no rabbits in 
Heligoland, A mile distant from it is Sandy Island, and there a 
few rabbits are to be found. This small island is the favourite 
bathing-place of the visitors to the larger aud more important one. 
It is uninhabited, except during the bathing season, when the 
keeper of a restaurant takes up his temporary abode there. It is 
a mass of pure sand, not a single stone being’ discoverable by the 
most patient searcher. A stunted herbage, not more pleasing 
to the eye than the sage-brush of the Great American Desert, 
and consisting of plants which require no other nutriment 
than sand and sea air, alone imparts variety to the prospect. 
The toiler through the loose and burning sandheaps now and then 
sees a huge piece of timber which had once formed the mast or 
plank of a vessel; on the outskirts of the island he may witness 
the fragments of what was once a noble ship, and he will learn 
on inquiry that when the wind and waves are raging this spot is 
one on which incautious or unskilful seamen frequently make ship- 
wreck of the craft under their command, ‘This is the place, then, 
where Governor Maxse placed some rabbits a few years ago, with 
a view of affording amusement to the visitors who, when they do 
not come here to bathe, occupy themselves in shooting the sea- 
birds, which abound. How the extraotdinary stories of Heligo- 
land being undermined by rabbits, and the people reduced to 
despair, have originated, I have been unable to discover. Perhaps 
an ee native regarded them as miniature lions or 
tigers. More probably a German visitor, longing to prove that 
the poor Heligolanders were oppressed and aggrieved, worked the 
fact about the rabbits into a romance, in order to excite indigna- 
tion in Germany and sympathy in England. Some English news- 
papers gave circulation to the foolish story, and thus it happens 
that the ordinary Englishman’s knowledge of Heligoland is based 
upon a not very ingenious fiction. In Heligoland itself any 
reference to the rabbit grievance is sure to provoke a smile, to be 
followed by a remark by no means complimentary to the sagacity 
of those who have been so easily imposed upon. 
The Heligoland question is probably destined to be a periodical 
topic with alarmists.. When it comes up again no doubt we shall 
read that the desire of the islanders for annexation is so great 


that they have even taught their children to give expression to it. 
Certainly the children have begun to sing the ‘‘ German Heligo- 
land” whenever they think that a party of patriotic Germans 
will readily succumb to this new form of begging. The success 
of the children’s stratagem has hitherto been very great. Their 
delighted listeners give them presents with li hand, and tell 
them that they hope their aspirations will be gratified before the 
lapse of another year. The children themselves regard the matter 
as an excellent joke. Their parents do not object to the song pro- 
vided that the result be not serious. So little are the islanders 
themselves prepared to welcome a change of rulers that, when the 
false rumours of negotiations with a view to the abandonment of 
the island by England were propagated, a few months ago, a large 
deputation went to the Governor to protest against the proposed 
change and to intimate the intention of the young men to emigrate 
in a body to the United States should their nationality be altered 
without their consent. 

While correcting some mistakes which are often made, let me 
refer to another of minor importance. The Governor has been 
charged with setting an example of effeminacy to the sturdy 
islanders. He is said to be unable to forego luxuries which they 
can perfectly well dispense with. Not being able to enjoy life 
without milk, he kepta cow. This rendered him the object of 
envy, mingled with pity that he should set so bad an example. 
Lovers of the olden ways maintained that, as their forefathers 
never drank cow’s milk, they could well dispense with it. Inter- 
course with the mainland, coupled with the demands of visitors, 
have had the effect of changing the practice of the Heligolanders 
in the matter of cow’s milk. he Governor's cow is no longer a 
sort of divinity, like Caligula’s horse, Cows have become common 
things. As many as three supply the wants of the inhabitants who 
are dissatisfied with the milk yielded by sheep. How these sheep 
can be made to give milk isa puzzle. They are wretched-looking 
animals, Their freedom of action is restricted within narrow 
limits. Hach one is tethered to an iron stake, Their owners 
appear to dread that, were they suffered to go at large, they would 
overrun the potato-fields and perhaps devour the potato-stalks. 
The sheep themselves have a famished look, for the patch assigned 
to each is generally cropped quite bare, 

_ Having mentioned the potato-fields, I may add that the potato 
is the chief artificial product of the island. No grain is sown. 
Barley might grow and ripen if the field which it covered were 
sheltered from the keen and constant winds. Indeed, in every 
sheltered nook plants and flowers flourish luxuriantly. I have 
never seen finer lilac than I saw earlier in the year in some of the 
tiny gardensof Heligoland. The flowers which do bloom in the open 
air are rich in perfume and large in size. Owing, perhaps, to the 
difficulty of rearing flowers out of doors, the display of flowers 
indoors is very general, In nearly every window of the poorest 
house a few pots of flowering plants are placed. This has an ex- 
tremely pleasing effect. The | vom themselves are —— 
clean; the outsides are painted white, the insides are scrub 

with Dutch care. No horses ever pass along the streets, conse- 
quently the labour of scavengers is superfluous. The middle of 
the streets is paved, so that walking in all weathers is not rendered 
unpleasant by the presence of mud, It would go hard with the 
female section of the inhabitants if they had to pick their steps 
through muddy streets, for the shoes they wear have no heels, and 
resemble the slippers worn in Turkish baths. When dressed in 
their national costume, of which the most conspicuous part is a 
red petticoat with a yellow border, the appearance of the women 
is picturesque. Their head-dress, however, counteracts the effect 
of the other portions of their attire. This consists of a black 
bonnet, shaped like the bonnets still worn by Quaker ladies who 
have not moved with the times, and of a black covering for the 
neck. These bonnets are chiefly in fashion among elderly women. 
Younger and more comely females wear the national petticoat, 
but discard the national bonnet. The men have no distinctive 
garments. They dress much in the same way as fishermen in 
Germany or England. / 

The occupations of the men are acting as pilots and catching 
fish, Fort months out of the twelve the fishermen cease to 
ply their usual calling. They have a theory that during the 
bathing season fishing is a mistake. Certainly they find it more 
remunerative to let out their boats to visitors than to. catch fish. 
As there is neither pier nor harbour, larger fishing-vessels, 
adapted for making long cruises in all weathers, cannot be accom- 
modated here. When a storm arises the small fishing-boats are 
beached. The average earnings of the men are said not to exceed 
£3 yearly. They are accused of being mean-spirited and indo- 
lent; but, as they are miserably nourished on dried fish and pota- 
toes, it is not surprising if they are deficient in stamina and 
luck, An under-fed population is never distinguished for the 
heroic virtues, r m 

The amusements of the people are few in number and simple 
in character, Like fishermen in general, the Heligolanders have 
an unconcealed fondness for ardent spirits. They readily drink 
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as much as they can get, and this means that they often drink 
more than is good for them. On several nights of the week, and 
on Sunday night in particular, the young men and maidens 
frequent two establishments in the Upper Land, where dancing 
is carried on with a vigour which proves that the souls of the 
performers are in their work. The orchestra is either a violin or 
an instrument resembling a barrel organ. The rooms are low in 
the ceiling, and are dimly lit up with petroleum lamps. As most 
of the men smoke pipes or cigars the atmosphere is rather obscure. 
When I visited these places they were densely crowded. Dances 
said to be peculiar to Heligoland were in progress. They had 
much the appearance of a waltz or polka, the steps, perhaps, 
being more intricate, and the agility of the dancers being more 
marked than in the dances of more polished society, 

Hotel and lodging-house keepers constitute the aristocracy of the 
island. They are richer than theirneighbours. During the three 
months of the bathing season every available bed is occupied by 
strangers. As many as 4000 persons from Bremen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and other German cities visit Heligoland. ile the sun 
shines the lodging-house keepers make hay. According to English 
notions the prices charged for accommodation are not exorbitant, 
A set of apartments, consisting of a sitting-room and two or three 
bed-rooms, may be had for £1 a week. Living, however, is rather 
dear, owing to the necessity of having to et meat and nearly 
all the articles of daily consumption from Hamburg or Bremen. 
For the entertainment of the visitors a theatre is provided. The 
company, which is selected with great care, is no mere band of 
strolling players. In the exercise of his paternal prerogative, the 
Governor takes care that the theatre shall be creditable to the 
island. Outof his private pocket he contributes a sum which 


generally ensures the success of the theatrical speculation. An 
excellent band of music is engaged in like manner. Both the 
actors and musicians generally return home with pleasant Ue 


niary recollections of their He one sojourn. Balls held in the 
Conversation House afford to the visitors other forms of enjoy- 
ment.— Correspondent of ‘* Daily News.”’ 

The Leipsic Gazette makes a lengthy demand for the ‘ restora- 


tion’’ of Heligoland to Germany. England is reminded that she 
first seized the island from Denmark, and not Germany, by-the- 
way, in order to make it a smuggling dépdt for British goods at 
a time (1807) when the Berlin decrees of the preceding year 
allowed no other inlet for our manufactures, except by the devious 
method of contraband. It is added that England was enabled to 
“‘withhold’’ the island from Germany in 1815 solely because 
Germany was not then united, and it was not then ‘‘the Power 
of the first order’ which it has since become, During the recent 
Franco-German war the French were able to maintain their 
blockade of the German coast mainly, according to the Leipsic 
Gazette, through the circumstance that Heligoland was not 
German territory. Had it been German territory it would have 
been strongly fortified, and the strong fortifications would have 
prevented French war-vessels from anchoring under the lee of the 
island, and French coal-ships from enjoying « similar 
Heligoland, the Leipsic journal insists, is a sentinel at the em- 
bouchures of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Jahde, the three all- 
important rivers for commercial or military purposes of the north- 
west of Germany, and it becomes neither German safety nor 
German honour to allow a foreign Power to remain in such a posi- 
tion. The Leipsic Gazette adds that it would not recommend an 
immediate declaration of war againt England for the possession 
of the few square feet of ocean rock. It designs, in the first 
place, that the Reichstag should make known by 8 unanimous 
vote that Heligoland was indispensable to Germany, when it 
doubts not that, at the voice of that august assembly, the predi- 
lections of England for an ‘‘inalienable’’ portion of the Father- 
land would be certain to disappear. 


SKETCHES IN PARIS. 
THE RAGPICKERS’ CABARET, 


In some respects changeful, fickle, volatile Paris never changes. 
Now that people are settling down after the war and the boule- 
vards are again lively, and the windows are mended, and the 


broken places in the walls of houses covered up with plaster, and 
the Champs Elysées has reopened its al fresco theatresand Punch. 
inello squeaks outside its cafés, and the caricaturists are ventur- 
ing to issue little —s hints about the late war fever, and 
English tourists are to be seen at the Mabille or sitting outside 
Tortoni’s eating ices—in short, now that Paris has managed to 
struggle from the ground and makes haste to dress in such 
finery as she can still get together after her ill-usage, we 
find much the game sort of occupations and most of the same 
people in the same places. Perhaps there are more soldiers about 
than there were before the German invasion, and not long ago 
the evil-eyed, base-looking population of the viler quarters of the 
city were more frequently seen prowling in the main thorough- 
fares by daylight; but these latter have to a great extent retired 


‘to their dingy haunts, and are now seen mostly at night in by- 


places, where some of them are represented by the leather hat, 
the hook, and lantern of the chiffonier, who picks up rags, 
bones, string, paper, and unconsidered trifies from the gutters, 
as he wends his way along the streets, casting furtive glances at 
any chance wayfarer who may be taking a shortcut. They area 
strange guild, these ickers; and Eugéne Sue, Victor Hugo, 
and the novelists who deal in the mysteries of Paris can never 
leave them out of their computation. Probably they formed 
considerable item in late events; and the stranger who would form 
an estimate of what the lower stratum of Parisian life is like 
would be instructed by visiting the quarter where these people 
live. In former numbers of the InLusTRATED Times there has 
appea: some account of these people, their news-room, their 
foul haunts, their yellow-plastered houses, the strange, wild, 
lawless-looking dens and yards that are the depositories for their 
nightly finds. This week we are able to publish a representation 
of their present resort, a wretched hovel which serves them fora 
cabaret, and is named La Casserolle (the a name 
remarkably significant for such a black hole,where there is neither 
table, chair, nor bench, but only a mere counter in a corner where 
it can just be lighted by day from a dim window. The place is 
on the way to Révolte, and not far from the Arc de Triomphe, 
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arin Te 
there is not a nation, perhaps, which may not teach us some 


so it isin the heart of the city; and here, after they have con- 
cluded their nightly prowl, the “ biffins’’ go in at the door, stop 
at the counter on the left, drink, laugh, toss off that deadly spirit 
now known in Paris as eau-de-vie, and, if they are too fastidious 
to sit on the floor or are too tired to stand, pass out again, after 
lighting their pipes. ‘The Casserolle may be regarded as a charac- 
teristic illustration of one of the unchanged institutions of the 
French capital, 
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NOTIONS OF LIBERTY. 

Tir attentive reader of the day's news discovers, we need 
hardly say, some curious illustrations of the very imperfect 
manner in which this free people have apprehended for 
themselves, or been taught by others, the conditions of true 
freedom. It has been said by Mr. Mill and other thinkers 
that the average Frenchman does not understand liberty at 
all, that his idea of freedom is not the true and simple one 
of being able to do whatever you please so long as you do 
not injure others, but that of having a certain amount of 
power over your fellow-citizens. It is only too true. The 
first French revolution illustrated it; the last has done so 
again, Thus, the Commune could not distinguish between 
the refusal of political privileges to one form of religious 
belief rather than another, which is mere justice; and, on 
the other hand, the refusal of equal liberty to priests and 
laymen, They wanted to “put down” the priests alto- 
gether—at least some of them did, And so it has ever been, 
and, according to present prospects, will be for a long while 
yet. Let us look at home. 

Among the numerous cases of ill-treatment of children 
which have recently shocked humane persons, there was one 
in which the little creature died of neglect and starvation, 
the facts being known to the neighbours. Witnesses ad- 
mitted as much on the inquest, but said they did not think 
it their business to interfere. And cases of similar indiffer- 
ence to plain social duty are of everyday occurrence, especially 
amongst the poor. 

Now let us turn to another scene before drawing the 
moral, In one of the mobs that, in mob fashion, interviewed 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne, a man was observed 
with his hat on. This was immediately knocked off his 
head, and the man himself hustled and hooted, though not 
injured. 

Now the last case was not serious, and it was just what 
might have been expected; but the two stories, taken to- 
gether, lead up to an important moral. The foundation of 
civil society is an implicit league for mutual protection from 
injury. Under the shelter of this league grow up to their 
full height, beauty, and breadth, character, culture, the con- 
veniences of life, and all the knowledge by which we gradu- 
ally increase our command of human resources and extend 
the bounds of our freedom of action. Every parent 
by the mere act of bringing a child into the world has bound 
himself to support and protect that child and give it as fair 
a chance as he had himself. Not to do this is an act of 
injury, not only to the child but to every other member of 
the community. If “the strong” produce “the weak’’ into 
society—which is what a parent does—or place “ the weak” 
in a position in which they are unable, or little able, to earn 
their own livings—which is what most men do when they 
marry women—they have entered into specific contracts with 
their fellows, in consequence of which the mere abstaining 
from doing certain things becomes as much a special and 
general injury as active violence does in other cases. Thus, 
not to supply food to a wife or a child is as much a crime as 
to garotte a man, Now, leaving feelings of humanity out 
of the question (for they belong to another sphere), the 
persons who saw that child being starved to death were 
bound to interfere and help to enforce the fulfilment 
of the social contract entered into by the parents. 
On the other hand, the man who kept his hat on 
in the crowd was wronging no one and breaking no 
contract. He might even have had good reasons for keeping 
his hat on—he might only yesterday have recovered from an 
attack of scalp neuralgia, or have just been operated upon 
for a wen, or a score of other things may have lain in the 
background, Yet we find that, though people will stand by and 
let a couple of parents commit a crime—as it happens, a 
very base and cruel one—not discerning that it is their 
“ business,” they will not let a man keep his hat on, which 
is his own business and nobody else's. 

The illustration is trivial, as to one half of it; but the 
topic is a momentous one. Here we have the great danger 
of every utopia yet devised by men, and the opprobrium of 
political progress. 
reason to believe—that the true principles of political and 
social freedom are better understood in our own country 
than in any other. But we have nothing to boast of, and 
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forgotten article of our lesson. We are a long way yet from 


having tamed the savage in our bosoms. 
ruling others and making them do as we 


which do not concern us is a remnant of the very evils which 
make civil government a necessity wherever men congregate 
predatory passions. The connec- 
and knocking off a 
all a question of | 
the tran- 
sition from wanting to make somebody do as you wish and | 


in numbers—namely, the 
tion between scalp-hunting, cannibalism, 
man’s hat for nothing is remote ; but it is 
degree, and any day’s newspaper may show that 


stabbing him is not so difficult to either mah or woman. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS AT OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 


In the second report, just issued, of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission we reed By the continued favour of the heads of 
T. Riley has been 

calied the 


houses at Oxford and Cambridge Mr. H. 
enabled to resume his examinations of what may be calied ! 
“Domestic Records” of the colleges in the two Universities. 
Among the records preserved at C 
Hall), Cambridge, its ancient minute-book, or 
especial notice. Information as to the ca Raney 
is to be derived from it that has probably 
centuries, throwing light more especially upon. the 
provision made for its chapel by 
some of its early masters and " 
letters, carefully preserved by the college, is interes 
Tillotson, while still a Fellow of this college, and at a later date, 
occurring in considerable numbers. 
are to be found the names of Mar; 
castle; Saunderson, Bishop of Lineoln; 
Chester; Henchman, Bishop of London; and 

of Norwich. There is a letter of Robert _ Lo 
Blythe, afterwards Master, descriptive of 
the plague in Cambridge in 1665, T college o , 
tains many entries indicative of the state of political feeling in 
Cambridge at the beginning of the last century. At Gonville and 
Caius College is preserved the MS. history of the college, written 
by Dr. Caius, its third founder, The oldest Computus, or bursars’ 
account-bools, of this college now in existence begins in 1423, and 
contains matters of antiquarian and topographical interest. 
valuable records in the nm of Jape 
are the Computi of the nunnery of St. 


light Cambridge localiti 
Mfboigh the coll fteclf is of eazly 


hess of New- 
Duchess 


Master, 

Among the comparatively few records or memoranda in, the 

possession of Corpus Christi College, Oxfard, a few notices will be 

found of Bryan Twyne, Richard Hooker ‘ind ‘Hd et 

the divine and Orientalist. Lhe boo barge puil H 
year of Henry | 

Mu 


and Nicholas Harpstield have been 
mark. The earlier books of Lincoln 


fr Oxtort, 


fe registers 
of Lincoln, and 
ishop of Durham. 


some 
Church, ‘Though not ot any great extent, these 


Pp 


Was a nem- 


of St, Julian, or God's House, in Sontha 
—_— of this college—commencing, probably, tan th 


history of 
Southampton. Oxford, some 
slight notices are given of Doctors Kettell and Bathurst (f 
residents of the college); of Elizabeth, the second wife of Sir 
— Po; oe ee, ce the honse of rig ved 
ayerne ; iam Chillingworth ; John Som terwards Lord 
Chancellor of England; and Se icone Teac Bue 
who was = a member of this college, though in some 
the biographies he is mentioned as of Christ Church only. 
Worcester, being a college of comparatively recent foundation, 
has nothing of its ownin the way of what may be called ** records.”’ 
It, however, possesses a manuscript register of the town of Leslie 
in Fife, a.p. 1606-45, : 
book of its predecessor on the site, Gloucester Hall, in which the 


We would fain believe—there is, indeed, | 


names of Kenelm Digby and John Speed appear among the sub- 
scribers to the buildings of the new chapel in 1630. The folio 
MS. volume giving an account of Archbishop Laud’s trial, on 
close examination, may possibly be found to disclose facts which 
| have hitherto been overlooked. _ The records of Jesus College, 
| Oxford, are but few in number, and do not call for especial remark, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN'S HEALTH appears, from the statem ~ 
to be improving. Her Majesty has been able to area tiie Court 
drives, but is yet far from convalescent, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES hay t 

A communication to the 7imes says :—“ The rilbeqsy oe Ammer, 
up with humble fare in a cottage belonging to one of rineess hay, 
They took their places among the rest, and made their the woodentt, : 
crowd, walking through the village afterwards, the Prine. through the 
sweet and gentle, The Marquis of Bute also is here, with Bist locking 
and Monsignor Capel; also Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, The Clit 

thronged, and everyone has put up with cottage rooms and fare." Place jg 


a 
—— = 


Cirey), 
resume her accyst, niet 
Mae 


Fan, 


es tee i etal : 

i ests neath Cast toh 
the Beoteh residence of her Royal Highness and the Mar is likely to become 
. Tax KING OF THE BELGIANS arrived in London o: : 

His Majesty, who is travelling incognito, and ‘ts aco day afternoon, 
London poiely for the purpose of visiting the International Lying’ 
accompanied by M. Jules Devaux and Count de Cuttremont, 8's 


THE EX-EMPEROR NAPOLEON, accompanied by the Emprocs 
Prince Imperial, visited Rochester’ on Tuesday, and spent aes, 
half in inspecting the Great Eastern, which is lying off Sheerne.. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has written a letter acknowledging the recein: .¢ 
resolution of a meeting at Leeds condemning the course pura “Dt Of the 
House of Lords with reference to the Ballot Bill, in which d by the 
alike the vote and the grounds of the vote for the rejection of tie yin 


he 


OUr and a 


well as its uencea ; but Sesures his correspondent that the nee = 
ment “are not Itkely to recede from 4 course of action deliberately 00% 
and approved by the House of Commons and the country.” ¥ adopted 


MR, BRIGHT has written a letter from his retirement in th 
Scotland, $444 of the recent mecting at Birmingham to , 
reform of the House of Lords, and adding that, as he has appro 
year to the recovery of his heulth, be advisedly keeps out + 
on public questions.” 


FY od se vaen, fee ange for Truro, who has for 
je capacity of a Lord o e Treasury attached to the W. » 

and who commonly, though erroneously, called Financial Psenlorear 
Ca ‘ax OMice, has been gazetted as permaneut Under-Secretary to} ° 
well. Vivian vacates his seat in Parliament, for which ye. 


@ north of 
yromote the 
PPropriated this 
of all contlicty 


some time acted 


Bik BR. MURCHISON has received from Dr. Kirk, British Conan q: 
Zanzibar, a letter, in which he states that Dr. Livingstone is moviny s\owr, 
but safely towards the seacoast, B slowly 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER preached a funeral sermon for Mr, Char! 
Buxton at the Abbey on Sunday afternoon, The Tower Hamlets Vo] spat! 
of which Mr, Buxton had been Lieutenant-Colonel, were prese: 
number of about 1000, : 


THE FOUNDATION-STONE of the tower at St. Mary’s Church, Exeter 
memory of the late Bishop, was laid on Monday. poe ee 


‘PROFESSOR WILHELM ZAHN, who had acquired a well-merited colo. 
brity in reference to the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, dicd as 
Berlin on the 22nd ult. » Gled at 


Av THE WINTER EXAMINATION of 1871 for admission to the Royal 
apm Academy, the limits of age of candidates will be from sixtec; to, 
nineteen, Sas 


MR, ALFRED S?. ALBYN, who was for some time connected with the 
Globe Theatre, having taken a part in ‘Falsacappa,” died on Monday 
morning in Charing-cross Hospital, where he had been under treatment tee 
the last few weeks for consumption. aie 


THE WIFR OF MR, EDWARD MYERS, blacksmith, residing at Brompton 
hear Scarborough, gave birth, the other day, to three children (two sone 
and a daughter), all of whom are Going well. 


WILLIAM Ropway, who is charged with attempting to murder Mre, 
Carrington at the Devil's Jumps, was re-examined at tue Farntiam Police 
jonday, and, after two or three witnesses had been examined, he 


lunteers, 
t to the 


in 


A BAITWAY COLLISION occurred at Bolton station, on the Lancashire 


| ana Yorkshire Railway, on Tuesday afternoon. A goods-train ran into the 
‘| bind, carriage ct hata thoes. from Mauchester to Liverpool, and six 
6 iy inj 


‘passengers were injured, The canse is alleged to be some mis- 
understanding between the railway officials, which is being inquired into. 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF SIR TITUS SALT, subscribed for by 
2296 of the inhavitants of Saltaire, and an address expressing the feelings 
entertained towards him by the large number of persons empioyed by him, 
were presented to the Baronet-on Saturday, in the lecture-hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. 


EDWIN PERKINS, the driver of the mail-train on the Midland Railway to 
which the accident happened last week at Mountsorrel, aied on Saturday at 
Derby from the injuries he received. 


G. BF, RODWELL, Esq., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., late Assistant Master at Clifton 
e@, and editor ot the *' Haydn Dictionary of Science,” has been 
appointed Science Master at Marlbofough College. 


A RESOLUTION adopted some time ago by the office committee, and con- 
firmed by the Manchester School Board, prohibiting the employment of 
women as Visitors, was unanimously reecinded at the last meeting, and the 
committee was authorised ** to empley the most eligible persons as visitors, 
without distinction of sex.” 


THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE TRONMASTERS have resolved to increase 
the wages of puddlers 6d, per ton, and of millmen and others 5 per cent; to 
Wance*the price of finished iron 10s. per ton, and to restore the wages of 
ers ironstone miners, which were reduced in 1868, to the former 


| goilere‘ana “rw 


A , ese advances to commence in a fortnight from this day (Satur- 
jay). 

Somez Boys, sons of Mr, Greasley, of Kilnbhurst, near Sheffield, last 
Saturday morning gathered and ute # quantity of poisonousfung. They 
were taken very ill shortly afterwards, and, although medical assistance was 


| rendered, one of them is not expected to recover. 


A NUMBER OF FEMALES employed at Messrs. Wilkinson's worsted-mills, 
Leeds, struck work, on Tuesday, without giving any reason or making avy 
demand, jOn the vious the firm reduced the week’s labour by one 
coricessions, which appeared to give general satis- 


A SLOOP CALLED THE COLLINA, of Padstow, forty tons register, lying 

LZzanCe , laden with two hundred casks of benzoline, was set 

on fire, on Tuesday, by an explosion of the spirit. It was found impossible 

to extingtiish the flames, and the sloop was burnt to the water's edge. A 
man and boy were badly injured. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE POLL IN EAST SURREY took place last 
Saturday afternoon, at Croydon, The numbers were officially declared as 
follow :—Mr. Watney, 3912; Mr, Leveson-Gower, 2749: showing a majority 
for the Conservative candidate of 1163, Mr. Watney was pre-evt, und re- 
turned thanks to the electors, There-were some cries for Mr. Levesou-Gower, 


f ‘but that gentleman was hot present. 


WALLER AND PETTITT, have been apprebended at 

of being implicated in the murder of James 
nbead, of Croydon, who in November, 1569, was found dead in a ditch 
The prisoners have been examined 
before the local magistrates and remanded tor a week. 


‘THE STRIKES are extending to Scotland. At # meeting of shipwrights 
at G! w on Saturday it was stated that the Renfrew men had pome out 
the day before, with the exception of a few piece workers ; and that the 
Gree men demanded 30s, per week, fustead of 253. 744. for fifty-seven 
hours per week. A motion to accept 27s. 6d., the masters recogullhs 
fifty-seven hours, as a week's wages was rejected. . 


A Turer was seen the other day coming out of a window ast Gwydyr, 
hear Llanrwst. A servant gave the alarm, and the man ran off as fast 0s 
he could, and was pursued by a workman on the estate. A police constable 
joined in the pursnit, and the thief took to the water, trying to wade «cross 
the Conway, ile got out of his depth, savk, and was drowned. He turned 
out to be a shoemuker, well known in the neighbourhood. 


‘A MAN Was YoUND DRUNK th the streets of Bolton the other day, and 
dn being taken into custody, a bottle containing a pint of whisky was found 
in his fon. spirit was submitted to the excise anthoritic=, who 
after Dg or smelling, or both, pronounced that duty bad not been 
paid on They accordingly took proceedings aguinst him for the 
possession of the spirit, about which he profesred complete ignorance, and 
the magistrates fined him in the mitigated penalty of £2). Wonderfully 
sagacious officers and magistrates those must be to kuow non-duty-paid 
whisky by the taste or smeil ! 


Two MEN, NAME 


THE STEAM-SHIP ABER, lately+ placed on the station between 


Donaghadee and Portpatrick, was run down on Monday evening in mid- 
chanuel by the Royal mail-steamer Prussian, on her passage from (Quebec 
to Liverpool. There was a dense fog at the time. The Aber went dow n 
in twenty fathoms of water. She was completely cut in two, but hung, ipon 
the Prussfan long enough to enable the passengers to get aboard the latter 
vessel. The passengers and crew were all lunded at Donagbadee by the 
Prussian, with the exception of two who were injured, and w ho were pre- 
vailed upon by the doctor of the Prussian to go with them to Liverpool. 
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t of the Liberal candidate in Surrey did not sur- 
In truth, I all but knew that Mr. Leveson-Gower 
se 0 vaten. Before I left London I heard enough to con- 
ld be ag ig success was next to impossible. The Zines says 
a sheral side the organisation was imperfect; but it 
i, only proves that there was no heartiness on the 


Liberal side, 

was want ¢ 
is allied 

name, 18 8 

a Ist, 
rich; whi oo 
Elliot, W aoe esumably very wealthy, as most big brewers 
- Mhhis, then, as one — of Mr. Leveson- 

fare ees But there is another and more potent causo. 
Gower § = arene the licensed victuallers with him to a man, A 
Mr. Watney ™ vould under any circumstances command a vast 

eee the publican votes. But if I mistake not, Elliot, 
pumber ©" + Co. possess @ very large number of public-houses in 
Watney, 20° “rhe golden stag, the emblem of these big brewers, 
= Sn eores of public-house oo 3 bess pireten re Super. 
plazes OB Fr cumstances, then, Mr. Watney would have been 
Under ob on considerable number of victuallers, and all whom 
supporter ailers could influence; and they are not without 
these V these victuallers, as all who have canvassed at elections 
it pe But, lastly, there was Mr. Breese Pe I said in 
yee lal hilst the agitation against that bill was going 
your are ‘general election should occur before the fever 
ou that), Government would lose half its majority. ‘True, the 
cubsided, th jrawn, but the fever has not subsided, nor will it 
bill Was many along day; and I hold now that were we to 
subside ge lection, Gladstone's Government would be terribly 
have 6 89 nay, I fear, destroyed. And, now, pe the bos ogteng 
weakenee, i ot f i 

werely censured for their conduct ? cannot think so. 
dog 4 fi vote irrespective of their private interests—that 
is Mert martyrdom, if needs be;”’ and there nove bem — = 
1, 5 * * 

«sore when thousands of our countrymen did this. e 
= peg et Me did this at the last election, and many of them 
Wels’ id to suffer severely for it, But heroism of this sort is very 
have had ad in this case was not to be expected. In 
TT an Tevereannh is reaping what it sowed. é The 
Gore mment Licensing Billi, if it had become law, would 
have imperilled the property of almost pe Bement amen ed 
i Lingdom and ruined thousands, and the licensed victuallers 
ag fee will do, all they can ‘to destroy the Po 
+ ig yseless to shake your head and groan, my purist friend; we 
: es age as tney are. If we were placed in the position of 
the licensed victuallers, we should probably do the same as they 
have done and mean todo. Once upon 3 time a starving =e 
ame across some food belonging to some harvest men in a fie 
al me it. ; He was taken before a magistrate, who, in answer to 
the plea put in by the prisoner, said, ‘‘ Though you might have 
heen etarving, you onghs 6) Bae Ss La] ——- % “fs 

yhich the prisoner replie ould you have dun’t?’ 
oe the vorthy magistrate, hardly able to repress a smile, 
dismissed the prisoner with a “‘Go, and sin no more.” 

: By-the-way, we have in this place three hotels, all very respect- 
able. The proprietors of two of these hotels have lately got their 
leases renewed for a term of fifty years at a very much increased 
ground-rent. The proprietor of one, believing that his lease 
would be continued, according to custom, in perpetuity, has laid 
out upon the hotel and grounds a very large sum. The proprietor 
of the other is about to add largely to Me gw — papery 4 
t, before the expiration of their leases, they wi able to 
aol pa of their profits the sums expended. But if Mr. Bruce's 
pill had become law, at the end of ten years their licenses would 
have been taken from them and put up toauction, and they would 
have lost a very large “a ecm indeed, have — — 
Think of this, and wonder not at the exasperation of the licen 

victuallers. . 
Unfortunate Mr. Bruce! One cannot but commiserate him. 
He meant well, for an honester man than our Home Secretary 
does not live, nor does any pote week harder 4 a . sou ta 
honesty, good intentions, and industry are not the only qualifica- 
tenis ; Secretary of State. He ought to have a mind capable 
of grasping a large subject, and clearness of intellect to enable 
him to see all the details of his subject and their connection 
and bearings; but these qualifications Mr. Bruce has not, and 
hence his conspicuous failure. Would that by a change of 
arrangements he could be put in some less important office more 
suitable to his capacity! But one sees not how this can be done, 
He is one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, with a 
salary of £5000 @ year; and to place him in a lower position with 
a smaller salary would be a degradation to which we cannot 

t h ia bmit. Ni . Gladstone be expected 
expect he would submit. or can s 
to dismiss him; that would be too painful a thing to 
do, There is, however, one hope; Mr. Bruce has now a very 
clever Under-Secretary—to wit, Mr. Winterbotham. This gentle- 
man is unquestionably a man of ability. He is, too, a good 
lawyer. So let us hope, then, that if nothing great be attempted 
next Session the blunders of this will not be repeated. ‘There is 
this, though, to be remembered—and when I remember it Talmost 
despair—viz., the Home Office is o. crys, with hap Ag rd hi 
is, as it seems to me, quite impossible that the Secretary of | 
and his Under-Secretary can give sufficient time, and attention, 
and thought to the measures which come before them. In truth, 
I do really believe, and have long believed, that here is the blot. 
The Home Office is now so overloaded with work that I do not 
believe that the ablest administrator that ever lived could perform 
the duties of Home Secretary satisfactorily. This department 
ought to be split up into three or four departments. But now it 
just occurs to me that a bill called the ‘* Local Government Board 
Bill,” which Mr. Stansfeld got through last Session—a bill to 

& roug! 
concentrate all sani matters in the Poor-Law Board—will 
ain the — of Lo Home Office somewhat. But still it will 
ave far too much to do, 

I have visited North Wales many times, but not until a few 
days ago had I = gone into a oe fe oft — It on long 
way from my -quarters, ‘00 far off for me to walk there 
aud back ina day, and, as you know, I do not often ride any- 
where—never, indeed, if 1 can walk, Last Saturday, bowever, . 
had an opportunity to shoot out of my usual range and visit 


are 


reat 


Beddgellart, which I could not resist. A party was going up| 


Snowdon and was to take a car to the base of the mountain, some 
four miles beyond Capel Curig, and it was agreed that I should 
go in the car and take it on to Beddgellart, and that they should 
descend on that side of the mounta'n and meet me there; and 
this was done. And I have to say that this journey down into 
Beddgellart, by Lakes Gwynant and Dimas, on a serpentine 
terrace half way up a mountain side, gave me a panorama of bril- 
liant green valleys, sparkling lakes, lofty, picturesque, fantastic 
rocks, all covered with trees, or heather, or gorse from base to top, 
the like of which surely can be seen nowhere but in North Wales. 
No, not in Lake Land, because there is little heath and flowery 
Forse there, and consequently not the colour we have here. Of 
‘ourse, I went to Aberglastyn, and saw the beautiful river rushing 
slong through a gorge between perpendicular rocks 500 ft. high, 


and the noble stone bridge which spans the gorge. But I did not | 
fo to see Gellart’s (the dog’s) grave, and for this reason—the story | 


. a myth. _ Many countries have this famous story, and lately it 
“is been discovered that it isa Persian tradition, older by 1000 
Jears than the Welsh tradition. 


Plank Directors OF THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY 
ee of a code of regulations whereby the pointsmen in their 
a acl | have their position much improved, At the principal stations 
day, sncidons the attendance on duty will in no case exceed eight hours per 

¥, And at the minor stations a reduction in the hours of duty has also 


be a } 
woe While in all cases this change is accompanied by an increase of 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER IN HIS DIOCESE. 


Tur Bishop of Manchester addressed a number of the men em- 
ployed by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company at a 
tea-meeting held at Bolton last Saturday evening. In the course 
of his remarks the Bishop said that, unhappily, we Christian 
people were broken up more or less into different sections and 
denominations, but withal he did find that they were all trying to 
grasp what he believed to be the root of the matter. After all, 
the great secret of religion was the power which made life happy, 
and that was what they tried to preach from their pulpits accord- 
ing to their several convictions. eligion did not belong so much 
to a particular denomination as to what the old Hebrew prophet 
told the ple was religion—* doing justice, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly before our God.’’ Therefore he did not like to 
use the word ‘* unsectarian’’ or ‘‘ undenominational,’’ which nad 
become very fashionable, and which he had become sick of. He 
rejoiced when he had the opportunity of meeting a body of work- 
ing men, and when he could come among those who, although 
they did not pronounce their shibboleth in the same way, were 

et their brethren, and all the same servants of one common 
ton, trying to set forward according to the best of their powers 
the same great catholic cause. Upon more than one occasion 
he had given utterance in Manchester to his sentiments 
on the subject of recreation for working men. He had 
observed the habits of the working classes in France, Germany, 
and Italy; and, although he should not like the English people 
to copy ali their modes of living, yet he did say that life on the 
continent of Europe was somehow or other brighter, and in some 
senses a sweeter thing, than lifein England. If they looked at 
an Englishinan going out on a holiday to enjoy himself they would 
see that he did not look as if he was going to make a festive day 
of it. Many would say on going out for a holiday that they 
almost wished it was over. We had not yet discovered the secret 
of spending a holiday in a really rational way. Last Sunday 
week he went to Blackpool to preach a sermon, stayed the night 
over, and on Monday returned. Walking up and down the pier, 
he was wonderfully struck with what he saw. They told him 
that 25,000 excursionists had arrived there on the Saturday. He 
was informed that the normal population of the place was only 
about 7000. He was perfectly amazed to see the crowds that were 
surging one way or another between the two great piers that 
thrust their long arms out into the sea, Bold cavaliers were 
riding wretched horses at the rate of six miles an hour, and look~ 
ing very solemn and very serious, But the general look was not 
very much like that of enjoyment. However, the thought did 


many poor, hard-worked souls, who toiled throughout the year in 
the close dark lanes and alleys of Manchester and other large 
towns, to make a pleasant and rapid journey to a seaside town, 
where they could enjoy the refreshing view of the magnificent 
ocean rolling its great waves on the shore, and the other healthy 
pleasures surrounding—it really gladdened hie heart to think that 
by means of railways 25,000 people could be taken down to Black- 
pool and stay there until the following Monday, at comparatively 
trifling cost, and could, if they liked, have so much pure enjoy- 
ment. What a Frenchman or German would do was this:—He 
would go out and have a pleasant day and go home sober, This 


a holiday without a derangement of the stomach and a headache 
next morning, and probably something a good deal worse — that 
little pricking of the conscience which a man felt when he knew 
that he had enjoyed himself selfishly, leaving his wife and children 
at home. Intemperance was increasing, It was spreading in 
directions where, above others, it was most fatal. It was spread- 
ing among women, among rene girls, and among Sunday-school 
scholars. The principle of filial reverence and obedience such as 
he had been brought up in was very much lessened in these latter 
days, and in Lancashire particularly he had noticed a diminution 
of filial respect. It was y attributable to the high rate of 
wages which young people could earn. He had heard of young 
girls in Ribchester and Balderstone earning 14s., 15s., and 16s. 
per week, He did not grudge them the £04 wages; he rejoiced 
that they could earn them; but he dif not think a religious- 
minded young girl would say that, because she earned wages 
enough to keep herself, she was right to turn round upon her 
mother, who said to her, ** “— I would rather seeyou home a little 
earlier than youare. Kate, I don’t think that young manis quite 
good enough for you. I don’t think he will make a good husband, 
and if he will not make a good husband don’t encourage him ’’— 
and say to her mother, “If you taik to me in that way I shall 
go away and go into housekeeping myeelf.’’ The Bishop con- 
cluded with some advice as to courtship. The Bishop has also 
preached a sermon at Clitheroe to members of clubs and friendly 
societies. In concluding his discourse, he said:—I hear it said 
that many working men in England are becoming Republicans, 
I often wonder, whén I hear that, what are the hopes of men 
who cali themselves Republicans. If I thought that righteous- 
ness, and justice, and truth, and fair dealing between man and 

nd that we should prosper more under 


we are working steadily towards 
for Iam your sure there 
is a higher conception of duty. iling among public men to- 
day mee there was twenty-flye years ago—I don’t believe that 
one form of government is much more favourable to human 

rogress than another. A strange impatience, disquietude, and 
Fiscoutent seem to have taken possession of the public mind. Men 
yearn for they hardly know what, and look for it hardly know 
whence. While they are doing that they may be sure they are 
too often apt to neglect obvious duties; and, while they are trying 
to set Church and State right, they are forgetting to set their own 
houses and hearts aright. No doubt there are certain grounds 
for impatienee and discontent. Everything is not as one would 
wish it to be, but I think that things are gee | on steadily, if 
slowly, to a better time. We may anticipate G 0 *g purposes, but 
not the time of His performances. In St. Peter's day men called 
God slack. People now want miracles, sudden changes, revo- 
lutions. Dear friends, trust God, and trust to yourselves. Trust 
| to your better instincts, to your nobler aims. ou are associated 
together for a most legitimate object. You are trying to carry 
out the great principle of co-operation and mutual help. You 
may have fanciful names, but your objects are real, true, and 
good. Whether you are Gardeners, Foresters, or Druids, I ask 
you to stand nobly to the principle of mutual help. Holding out 
the right hand to a needy neighbour is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christ’s kingdom. Let no unworthy jealousies or foolish 
rivalries disturb your harmony. Your membership in such societies 
ought to be your best guarantee against fretfulness; for fretful- 
ness is the spirit of a man who has lost faith in God’s providence. 
God’s grace and providence, I believe, run parallel, and, it may be 
often said, in converging lines; and the man who turns to the 
best account whatever talents or opportunities God endows him 
with, that man, I believe, shall find reserved for him the noblest 
field of usefulness and of happiness hereafter. 

Bishop Frazer presided at a united tea meeting of Church of 
England and Dissenting Schoois, at Accrington, on Monday 
night. He said he was exceedingly glad they were beginning to 
see, with the Apostle Paul, that there was a more excellent way 
of promoting paigion than by quarrelling about it. Some people 


would call that an unsectarian meeting (he was almost sick of the 
word), but it was not. It wasa better thing; it was a meeting 
of persons who had their own definite and distinct beliefs, but who 
owned allegiance to one great Master, and who recognised it as 
their bounden duty to unite one with another in extending the 


strike him what a general blessing these railways were, enabling | 


was what the working men of England had to learn, how to enjoy | 
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boundaries of that Master's kingdom. He did not believe in com- 
promises, whether political or religious. He wanted every man 
to hold fast what he believed, but to take care what he held was 
worth holding fast. When he saw that the powers of evil were 
gathering with a force and concentrated energy that the world 
had scarcely seen before, it almost broke his heart sometimes to see 
| those within the Church who call themselves Christians quarrelling 
ubout the colour of a vesture or the posture of a minister, and they 
of the Church without quarrelling about some doctrine which, 
whether trae or not, was only of secondary importance, when they 
might be mighty regiments standing side by side, presenting 
one unbroken, undaunted front against the enemy of souls. 
| While they were fighting one amongst another, Church- 
| men against Nonconformists, and vice versi, ond possibly 
| both against Catholics, the common enemy of them all was look- 
ing on with a scoff on his face anda taunt on his tongue. He 
rejoiced that the Sunday-school teachers of Accrington and the 
ministers of religious denominations had struck out for Lanca- 
sLire, and he hoped for other parts of England, a better and more 
Christian way. He hoped it would be the date of an era of 
Christian peace and more Christian activity. They would agree 
to differ, and believe that, after all, the things which should unite 
them were infinitely more precious, infinitely more important than 
the things which should separate them, While he was a stanch 
Protestant, he was quite sure the weapons of mob law and perse- 
cution were not the weapons to fight anyone who differed from 
him, but sound, temperate arguments and evidence of a Christian 
life. Though the Roman Catholics did not pronounce shibboleth 
as we did, he did not see why they should not live together as 
neighbours, brethren, and fellow-Christians, side by side. His 
Lordship then alluded to political differences, and said—though 
he had been taken somewhat severely to task for saying it—he 
would venture to repeat that the Church of England, as a Church, 
and Nonconformist denominations, as religious organisations, had 
no business to be political at all. They were not organised for 
political purposes, and it was a treason to the holy cause they had 
at heart if they used them for such purposes. 


THE LATE GALE.—During the gale experienced at the latter end of last 
week good service was performed by boats belonging to the National Life- 
Boat Institution, The Southport lfe-boat saved seventeen lives from a large 
barque, the Times, of Liverpool, which had gone ashore near Formby, in 
a heavy sea. The Dundalk life-boat remained all night by the brigantine 
Zoe, of that port, which had been diemasted and had had all her boats 
destroyed, and in the morning, with the aid of a steam-tug, the vessel and 
crew were taken into harbour ; and the Arbroath life-boat saved the crew 
of five men and apilot from the echooner Ann, of Inverness, which went 
on og rocks to the eastward of Arbroath Harbour, and became a total 
wreck. 

THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER IN FRANCK, — The Minister of the 
Interior in France has sent the following circular to the Prefects on the 
subject of the proposed celebration of the anniversary of the establishment 
of the present French Republic :—* Versailles, Aug. 24, 1871.—Sir,—I am 
informed that in several towns preparations are being made to celebrate 
the anniversary of Sept. 4, either by reviews of National Guards or public 
rejoicings, The revolution accomplished on that day undoubtedly e-tab- 
lished the Republic in France; and henceforth the country, master of its 
own destinies, may in all freedom bestow upon itself the institutions it 
| deems best fitted to ensure its prosperity and its grandeur. But the disasters 

which determined that event must not be forgotten, nor must the fact be 
disguised that sny commemorative féte in its honour would recall, at the 
same time, our saddest reverses, Will you, therefore, appeal to the 
patriotism of all good citizens? Represent to them that France, only just 
emerging from foreign war and civil war, is still mourning; that part of 
her soil is still occupied by troops which are not her own; and that mani- 
festations of the kind which are being prepared would just now wound 
every feeling of propriety. No doubt your voice will be generally listened 
to; but if, contrary te your counsels, the projects announced should in 
some places be persisted in, I beg of you to have recourse, in order to oppose 
them, to the means the law places at your disposal.” 


A TRULY BRAVE HERO,—Heroism of the martyr type, arising from the 
love of Christ, and hence greatly superior to any mere martial heroism, 
was exhibited by many of the Friends in North Carolina and other Sonthern 
States during the late war. Long freed from the burden of slave holding 
themselves, they could not, even if not irreconcilably opposed to war, take 
part in the contest against the Government. Therefore they were exposed 
to violence, such as may be imagined by those acquainted with the records 
of Andersonville and the Libby prison, From many such accounts within 
reach we ex ract a portion only of one, from the Nashville Banner. George 
Vestal, a Quaker, refusing either to enter the rebel army or to pay an 
exemption-fee, was forced intocamp. Unwilling to do anything whatever 
of the nature of military duty,three men with sharp Enfield bayonets 
then thrust them into the fleshy part of his thig)s, inflicting in all thirty- 
five wounds, ranging in depth from jin, to lin, Frequently he was knocked 
down with the butts of the guns, but as long as he had strength he would 
turn one side and the other for the guards, until finally they refused to 
inflict further punishment, At this juncture the brave men who composed 
the old 14th Regiment became loud in their condemnation of this proceed- 
ing. The excitement was intense, and had the Brigadier-General issued a 
second order of this character he would have been unable to have it 
executed. Vestal was afterwards, upon trial by court-martial, confined in 
Castle Thunder. At the evacuation of Richmond he was still in prison, and 
secured his release only by the downfall of the Confederacy. 

HI\TS ON OBVIATING DISEA8E.—It is probable that many of the 
disea es common to this season of the year are engendered through the 
wasteful and poisonous practices of gardeners. But the honseholder is 
always ready to help and the servants of every grade, male and female, are 
willing coadjutors, The dasthole and the muck-pit are two potent pro- 
ducers of disease, and probably contribute as actively as any agencies to 
multiply cases of cholera and typhus. The dusthole is the receptacle of 
every kind of waste, putrescent and otherwise, and it is a permanent 
prolific nursery for rats. In a town house the nuisance must be endured, 
perhaps; but it need not be aggravated, as it too often is, by sheer and 
shameful neglect, so that it becomes at last more dangerous to disturb ita 
horrid contents than to leave it alone to fester and fumigate the district 
with the sickly emanations of organic decay. But the country house has 
no need of a dusthole, for allsuch stuff as would be consigned to it shonld 
be dealt with daily and the stuff sorted and disposed of at once—the good 
cinders to the stokehole ; the clean, fine ashes to a heap, to be in readiness 
for path-mending and other such purposes; and other rubbish to the 
kitchen garden, to be dug in at once in common with the proper refuse of 
the garden, which should be buried in trenches instead of being thrown on 
a muck heap to pntrefy and poison the atmosphere. The earth will absorb 
every kind of animal and vegetable refuse, and hold it ready for the purposes 
of living vegetaticn in the most perfect manner. The common soil, indeed, 
isthe best known deodoriser ; and hence the earth closet and the charcoas 

etem of filtering sewage are entitled to instant and anxious attention as 
aida to the preservation and ‘Improvement of the public health.—G@ardener’ s 
Magazine. 

STRANDING OF AN IRONCLAD AT THE NORE.—Some little excitement 
was occasioned at Sheerness, on Tuesday, by the statement that one of the 
| fronclads recently attached to the combined manceuvring equadrons had 

gone ashore on aemali shoal close to what is called the Middle Ground, near 
the Nore Light. The veesel to which this mishap has occurred is tha 
armour-plated screw-ship Repulse, 12 guns, 3749 tons, 800-horse power, 
Captain W. Rolland, C.B,, which sailed from Torbay on Sunday morning for 
Sheerness, where she arrived at 9.15 p.m. on Monday evening. She 
anchored two miles below the Nore, and on Tuesday morning passed a satis- 
factory inspection by Vice-Admiral the Hon. C. G. J. B. Elliot, C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sheerness, who passed a high encomium upon the dis- 
cipline of the crew. At 1.30 p.m. orders were given for the ship to get 
under way, for the purpose of proceeding to Chatham to be docked, previons 
to leaving for Queensferry, where she has been stationed as coast-guard 
ship. The Repulse draws about 22 ft. forward and 23 ft. aft. At the time 
of the accident the ship was steaming slowly along, leadsmen being 
in the chains, when she suddenly grounded, and, although im- 
mediate orders were given for the engines to go hard astern, 
the ship “stuck fast.” Naval men state that an error of judgment was 
committed in weighing anchor with such a vessel at three-quarter ebb to 
come into Sheerness harbour. The ship, it is stated, was not in charge of 
a pilot at the time, so that the officers responsible for the navigation of the 
vessel must have been Captain William R, Rolland and Staff-Commander 
Henry S. Ley. Signals were made for as-istance from Sheerness at 2.30 
p.m., and a tug was soon after dispatched to the stranded vessel, but thia 
assistance proved unavailing. Fortunately the sea was smooth, for at low 
tide the Repulse was aground fore and aft, the water being about 1 ft, 
beneath the water-line. As the tide flowed every preparation was made for 
getting her off, and at 9.30 p.m., with her own engines backing astern and 
the aid of a tug, she gradually slipped off the sand into deep water, and 
was oon anchored in a safe position. It is not supposed that the vessel is 
much, if at all, injured; and during the afternoon she came into the har- 
bour and wss moored at the Garrison Point moorings, where her ‘bottom 
will be examined by the dockyard diver, to ascertain What damage has 
been done. The occurrence will, of course, become the subject of an 
official inquiry, when the conduct of the officers in charge of the ship wil} 
be fully investigated, 
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A BIT OF STILL LIFE. 

Isn’r it Canon Kingsley who says that nobody yet has dis- 
covered what an intinite variety of life is to be found in one square 
foot of ground in an English country lane? At this season of | 
the year, when everybody is going out of town, and many a holi- 
day tourist is wondering what will be the best place to visit for a 
change, it would be well if some of us remem this saying. 
At all events, those among us who see no pees of a lengthened 
vacation—and still more those whose anticipations are restricted 
to the pleasures of “‘a day now and then’’—may find a world of 
:atisfaction if we will only give some practical meaning to the 
reflection, and set about looking in earnest at the beanties 
that lie before us, around us, and almost beneath our 
feet, as we stroll along the hedgerows that are still to be 
found within an hour’s journey of suburban London. There is 
no need for any very high degree of scientific education in order to | 
observe intelligently the weniaste beauty and on that is | 
every where ougenrne to us, even in the most ordinary country 
ramble. An elementary book on botany and field flowers may be | 
bought for a few pence, and the contents of it pretty well mastered | 
in a week's leisure time; and even entomology and geology are 
simple enough in their beginnings, so that anyone with a pocket- 
microscope, @ japanned tin box for specimens, and a common 
walking-stick with a hollow ferule turned like the joint of a screw | 
fishing-rod, to receive the handle of a small landing-net, may find 
his holiday too short to collect examples of all that he may admire 
in hedge and bank and pond, and the bark and leaves of over- 
hanging trees. If the holiday-maker should shrink from even 80 | 
much of scientific preparation, let him go out with open | 
eyes, and, taking old White's “ Natural History of 
Selborne” in his pocket, rest beneath a shadowy oak | 
and read a few pages. It will attune him to the 
scene, if it be any rustic locality in England, and he will go more 
gently, and with a keener appreciation, through the vast collection | 
of curiosities that we call a ‘dull walk.’’ Of course to the town | 
dweller a forest ramble offers the greatest attraction. To be lost | 
amidst a tangle of trees and brushwood; to stand almost over-— 
powered by the tremendous stillness that follows our own footsteps | 
crashing through the reeds and grass; then to hear all kinds of | 
tiny sounds wake up, one by one, and to remember that we are 
surrounded ty swift and throbbing life; to hear the rabbits | 
skirr, the hum and drone of insects, the splash and croak of | 
frogs, the shrill piping of grasshoppers, the sudden chatter | 
and mellow call of birds, the industrious cabinetwork of the | 
woodpecker, the strange cries that sound overhead in the | 
thicket of boughs and leaves; to see the flush and glow of | 
colour in a bank when we come suddenly upon what Nathaniel | 
Hawthorne called ‘a gush of violets;’’ to scent the delicate odour | 
of pale primroses and dainty cowslips ; or to linger on the brink of 
a still pool fringed with forget-me-nots, and rich in the waxen } 
buds and broad, cool leaves of water-lilies, Then to plunge knee- | 
deep into a» mass of weeds and grasses, and turning a remote | 
corner, to light upon some strange, solemn place where the still- | 
ness is still more profound—some place where there sre forest 
mysteries and strange secrets, secrets of death and life, as where 
the corpse of a bird lies awaiting the funeral that is performed by 
stag-beeties and ants, beneath a glowing canopy of leaves 
and wafting of butterflies’ wings, and the incense swung 
from blue and silver censers, and the muffled, sound- 
less tolling of tiny bells, and the sprinkling of dew- 
water from clear white-petalled fonts. It was to some such 
hidden and almost awful forest nook that the artist came who 
made the picture that appears in our Engraving. A kind of wild 
sanctuary, too, where a woodman, or keeper, or some rugged but 
yet impressible man or woman, had, perhaps, been used to kneel 
and pray ; for there, upon the tree that served as altar and canopy, 
were the rudely-carved symbol and the images of the ts 
the Child, the great mystery of divine and human love, To such 
a spot as this, and with this visible symbol, we are not likely to 
come ina holiday ramble in England; but to the devout and 
faithful soul there will be no want of a reminder of love, both 
human and divine, in the still life that seems to link together the 
quick and the dead in the sign of immortality. 


| 


FORESTERS’ FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Onx of those great annual gatherings, for which the Order of 
Foresters has become famous, took place, on Tuesday, Aug. 22, at 
the Crystal Palace, which, with the grounds, was literally taken 
possession of by an invasion of the sylvan brotherhood and sister- 
hood from almost all parts of the kingdom. North, south, east, 
and west the railways were scenes of perpetual bustle at an early 
hour in the morning to convey the sylvan Jodges—or, as the 
Foresters prefer them being called, “‘ courts’’—towards Sydenham, 
the midland and even some of the northern counties vying with 
the metropolis in their eagerness to do honour to the féte. Nor 
were the railways the sole means of conveyance. Hundreds of 

leasure-vans and other vehicles of almost all capacities and 
Feenriptions thronged the road approaches, and the journey was 
enlivened by the horn-blowing and other sonorous displays indica- 
tive of the exuberant joyousness of the holiday folk. The railway 
officials certainly had a heavy strain put upon them, as was 
evinced by the slow pace of many of the trains; but, on the 
other hand, there was happily no accident to mar the recollec- 
tion of the day, and nearly all seem to have got to the 
palace or grounds in time for the commencement of 
the a As is usual at these fétes, there was 
a considerable amount of grotesque costuming in the 
shape of complete Robin Hood suits, green bands, bugles 
slung from the waist, and other decorations. Though noise, rol- 
licking, and dancing in groups or were much in vogue, the 
scene was on the whole orderly, and despite the intense heat, which 
seemed to increase as ovens approached, cases of over-indulgence 
in drink appeared remarkably rare. Both in the ge and the 
grounds good humour prevailed, and the only palpable discomfort 
arose from the customary tendency to pushing and bustling at 
some of the narrower passages connected with the entrances to 
the building. The arrangements and recreations for the day were 
varied. At one o’clock there was a grand procession in the 
grounds of members of the several ‘‘courts,’’ in full regalia, with 
banners, &c.—quite a monster affair. At two the scene in the 
open air had become extremely vivacious, all the usual outdoor 
amusements being in full play, and many thousands of persons 
being scattered over different Fad of the grounds. At half-past 
two the number of visitors officially registered was 58,000, being 
4000 in excess of the total admissions on the same cccasion last 
year, and qs heavily-laden trains were still repidiy arriving, it is 
not surprising that over 80,000 was the final aggregate. As may 
be readily conceived, the question of food wag a very serious one. 
The pressure at the refreshment places was, in fact, too great 
to be pleasant, and the tables all appeared to be cleared 
with infinitely more rapidity than they could be re- 
plenished. Plates of provisions were carried off in a sort 
of triumph, apparently to some distant rendezvous, and 
the buffets were all kept going throughout the afternoon, 
Abont a quarter to four, when the demands of appetite had 
been somewhat allayed, there was a display of the great Scambalt, 
which glistened beautifully in the biasing sun. Immediately 


after came Blondin on the high ye 4 centra! point of interest 
in the numerous entertainments of the day. For nearly an hour 
the vast multitude kept at the er with intense 


interest. Three balloons ascended between five and six o'clock; 


and, though the day's programme was by no means ted, 
many of the company then began to make for the rail, the 
resources of which were tried even more had in 


the morning and during the middle of the day. In he ru 
was tremendous, and the dispatch of trains continue toay 
late hour, It ought to be mentioned that ai jand o 
the company was supplemented on this occasion by s mr excel- 
lent auxiliary bands, among which that of the Coldstream Guards 
rendered excellent service; and that tho entertainments in the 


| eight years ago, over 100,000 men fou 


interior of the palace included the Two-headed Nightingale and 
the American Giant and Giantess, who have become familiar at 
the West-End. Another and a novel internal attraction was the 
splendid marine aquarium, at the north end of the building, in 
which lobsters of the largest size, crabs, shrimps, and other marine 
animals are to be seen disporting themselves in their native fashion 
within a foot or two of the eyes of the spectator. 


FISHERY REPORTS. 
THE IRISH FISHERIES. 


Tue quantity of salmon, mackerel, and herrings sent 
Irish tisheries to Billingsgate last year consisted of some ot 
packages, which realised nearly £180,000. The provit 


from the 
000 
are 


accredited with large consignments. The ich of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, , Bradford, 
Wolverhampton, and Nottingham consu ) ‘kages of 
Irish salmon, herrings, mackerel, and cod, for they paid 
over £255,500. If we add to this the consumption of other e 


manufacturing districts, where no returns are made, it is probable 

that the aggregate quantity of Irish fish delivered in England last 

year realised at least £500,000 sterling. , 
Although the Irish eea fisheries are admitted to be the most pro- 


| ductive in the world, still pf are not developed to any great 
e 


extent, We are indebted for the vast supplies of excellent food 
above recorded, which now finds its way into this country, to the 
annual migration of the hardy and well-equipped fishermen of 
Cornwall, Scotland, and the Isle of Man, whose fleets may be 
seen every summer on the south and east coast of Ireland where 
they invariably find a golden harvest, while their I com- 
petitors, for want of proper appliances, are perforce obliged to 
be satisfied with the gleanings of their more fortunate brethren, 
whose large and well-appointed vessels are able to breas' 
billows, and by shoving out into the deep there find their 
recompense. But the native fisherman in his small canoe 
needs must confine himself to the shallow, land-locked 
bays, wherein there is nothing to be found save. in- 
ferior portions of the mighty shoals of mackerel and her- 
rings that keep far out at sea, to pursue which with his f 
craft were certain death. Hence it is that during the last thirty 
years the Irish fishermen have been decreasing in numbers, notwith- 
standing that those fisheries, where prosecuted with suitable ap- 
pliances, have never been more productive. In the excellent 
report of the inspectors of Irish fisheries, recently published, we 


find that since 1846 a decrease of 74,444 fishermen has taken place, 


and that the entire number of men aud boys at pi t in 
the Irish fisheries is only 38,629. When the adi tion of the 
Irish fisheries laws was intrusted to the orks, twenty- 


remunerative employ- 
ment in their prosecution ; thousands of able seamen were annually 
draughted from them into our naval aad mercantile marine; those 
fisheries were then the finest nursery for seamen in the world; 
but the disinclination of that department to administer to their 
wants, as provided in the Act 6 and 6 Vict., c. 106, by extending 
to them the herring brand, facilities for curing, &c., caused their 
flourishing trade to pass out of the country to Scotland, where 
those essential advantages and requirements were religiously 
fostered and maintained. This state of things was allowed to 


Legislature resolved to take the management of this important 
branch of our national industry from such an incompetent 
body and to hand it over to the present inspectors, they 
found themselves in the unenviable position of having to 
rectify the blunders and incapacity of their predecessors, 
going back more than a generation. This almost hope- 
less task they set about with characteristic energy, but how 
can it be accomplished when the few fishermen that are left 
gorge neither boats nor gear to follow their vocation? In their 

rst report, issued in 1869, the inspectors came to the conclusion 
that “no great improvement can be looked for in the sea fisheries 
until loans are advanced to a portion of the fishermen for the 
repair and purchase of boats and gear.’’ 

‘o this point they again revert:—‘‘ Having visited every part 
of the coast, and fully informed ourselves of the condition of the 
fishermen, we unhesitatingly pronounce that if a much longer 
time is allowed to pass without our suggestions being carried out, 
the fishing industry will nearly expire on half the coast. Every 
day’s delay will add enormously to the difficulty of restoration, as 
boats and gear get out of repair, and the owners abandon the 
pursuit (in 2 instances their little tracks of ground become 
absorbed in the large farms near them), and there is less oppor- 
tunity for the youthful portion of the seacoast population becoming 
acquainted with the mode of managing boats or capturing fish.” 
They further urge the importance of this step, and observe that 
* Already in many places the coast may be traversed for miles, 
even where good shelter exists and fish abound, without a boat 
being seen. This deplorable state of things is certain to increase 
if a helping hand be not extended to save this important ind 
from perishing. ‘Ten to twenty thousand pounds jud' 
expended now—not as a gift, but as a loan—would do | 
more good than a million given away in half a dozen 7 
hence. Indeed, no amount of money, if things be suffered to take 
their present course, could in that time accomplish what might be 
done with the outlay of @ few thousands, certain to be again 
nearly refunded to the State.’’ Numerous instances have come 
under the notice of the inspectors of industrious fishermen being 

revented from adequately pursuing their calling for want of a 
ittle money to procure materials, for which they could give satis- 
factory security. The inspectors hold that “it is not too much to 
estimate that if such men as these were aided, within a few years 
fully # million’s worth more of fish would be put in circulation, 
tending to promote various other industries, the extinction of an 
important class would be stayed, and a valuable nursery for the 
Royal and mercantile marine preserved. That loans could be 
easily and inexpensively administered, and that little or no loss 
would be likely to be incurred if due care were observed by the 
department charged with their administration in obtaining proper 
security, is fully proved by the operations of the Society for 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor of Ireland.’’ ‘The society 
here referred to by the inspectors having made several advances 
to some of the fishermen, who always were enabled to find 
ample security for the sums lent to them, which they always re- 
paid punctually, sufficiently demonstrates the utility of similar 
assistance as that now proposed, in order to save the moiety of 
native fishermen that is left from utter extinction, And it 
should be borne in mind that where those fishermen have been 
assisted with advances to obtain suitable boats and appliances 
their exertions have not only equalled, but in some cases actually 
su , the profits derived by their English, Manx, and Scotch 
brethren. When we consider the large sums aniroalty advanced 
in the form of loans for drainage and similar agricultural purposes, 
we can see no impediment to the ae advanced by the 
fishery inspectors, It has been said that the Irish fisherman is 
proverbially lezy and improvident ; but on this point the inspectors 
say—‘ As a proof of their industry, capability, and ho » we 
may mention that on the east coast come of the Manx are 
commanded by Irish skippers and have Irish crews. Several Trish 
fishermen, having no boats of their own, go to Scotland and hire 
themselves to Scotch boatowners during the herring season. An 
extensive net manufacturer at the Isle of Man frequently gives 
nets on credit to the east-coast fishermen, and has invariably Som 
paid.’’ Upon the whole, the Irish sea fisheries were never in a 
more promising condition, and only require extensive develop- 
ment. The oyster-fishing exhibits symptoms of improvement, 
while in almost every other country this branch of business is 
jos omega Pilchards abound on the southern coast, where, un- 
f tely, ‘‘the people are unable, for want of sufficient 
liances for the capture and cure of fish, to avail themselves 
y of the riches brought to their very doors.’’ The herring 


a 
ful 


continue to effect large and remunerative catches, 


| waters. 
continue for a quarter of a century, and when at length the | 


and mackerel fisheries remain inexhaustible, while the trawlers 
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Passing to the salmon and inland fisheries, the past «.... > 
been one of progress in all that relates to treac ast Year hag 
take of fish has been greater than in 1869, and in anes The 
probably much more than in previous years, and ther, Agere 
every reason to cepoos that this improvement wi pide 


hing ll adil 
as the laws for the protection of the fish during the esa 


— 


season are firmly administered. In order to show the men 
improvement that is taking place in the salmon fisherioe 
spectors cite m instances of the increasing value of t} a 
fisheries. Four of a river, sold about four years ago in t a 
Landed ‘ourt for £5000, were lately valued at ov. 
£45,000, another river, not exceeding six miles nt ee 

recen’ ea © same court for £45,000. Rents of sal, ea 
fisheries have instances more than trebled. ‘We do 2 dn 
think we x rate the value of the salmon fisheries,” say the 
i oF ra ; @ estimate them as being worth over £400 On 
@ year. otwithstan the great drought which prevaile:| 


during the greater part of last season, angle: y 
to mr IT iw ae Tigeage acky 4 rye 
was £1559, an ‘or ** cross-lines.”’ uchi " s 
question of the annual ‘‘close season,’”’ the practi Seoweae 
of the inspectors in this intricate matter enabled the: . 
adjudicate without fear or favour. In some districts pas 
siderable alterations have been made ty permitting Datta 
earlier in the year, and prohibiting the same during a port ina ok 
the autumn. On this head the inspectors argue that ‘it is tint 
unreasonable to assume that the 8-1b. fish of August—which to tl. 
tidal fisher is only worth, at the most, 6d. per Ib., or 43., if allowed 
to escape, will, after depositing its spawn and returning again 
from the sea in the spring—be at least 16 1b. weight, and wort, 
. 6d. per lb., or £2, These are not exaggerated estimates in tho 
increase in either weight or value. The tidal fishermen will have 
the first fruits of this; and it isto be expected that in the men 
time the rod-fishers, after July 15, will have a good harvest foe 
the remainder of their season, when all debts are removed.” 
Beyond doubt this is by far the most important of all the multi- 
aties of the in, tors, as a great prejudice must stil] 
main in the hole of the Act of 1542, which fixed a unifori, 
eso ie ole of Ireland, not only for angling but also for 
netting. @ iple of uniformity was found to Se most erro- 


neous, and inflicted grie' i hot only on individuals but 
on rivers; in the one wae r owing the fish to be taken in 
its proper season and ee, Pe on; and in the other, by allow- 
ing it to be taken at a when it was not only perfectly untit 
for human food, but when its capture was most destructive to the 
river. In the six districts where the close season has been altered 
considerable improvements have already been manifest. 


THE SCOTCH SALMON FISHERIES, 

Messrs. Buckland and Young, the Special Commissioners 
appointed by the Home Office ba thguine into. the effects of recent 
legislation on the Scotch salmon fisheries, have just issued an 
interesting and comprehensive report on the subject. The Com- 
missioners have not only furnished us with an account of their 
personal inspection of almost every river in Scotland, but have 
also published, in the form of a voluminous appendix, opinions 
and suggestions of various gentlemen whose names are well known 
as closely connected with the cultivation of salmon in Scotch 
Meetings of the different fishery boards throughout the 
country have been attended by the Commissioners, who have also 
been in communication with all the principal proprietors and 
lessees of fisheries, tacksmen, and others interested in the subject. 
Messrs. Buckland and Young haye thus been enabled to place 
before the public a large mass of valuable evidence, showing how 
far recent legislation has worked for good or evil in promoting or 
checking an industry commerci representing thousands of 
pounds. The Commissioners may, indeed, be congratulated on 
the speedy and satisfactory manner in which they have performed 
the arduous task intrusted to them, the report under notice being, 
perhaps, the most valuable and important official document on the 
salmon fisheries issued since the gy of the Special Commis- 

and the late Mr. Ffennell) 


. nO Cause 
id for single rods 


whole, ocho 
whole, beneficially. The good results which have accrued 


where the rivers had the advantage of being placed under 
the gre, toned of. boards, an advantage which unfortu- 
nately epee to. partially understood through Scotland ; 
for we at ou e 120 districts formed by the late Com- 
missioners on! thirty boards are at present constituted and 
working. The x development of the Scotch salmon fisheries 

ars to be iderably retarded by the existence of formid- 
a ; ctions to the ascent of fish from the sea to the 
upper waters, 


‘We are told, for instance, that on the Tay the 
shut ont one hundred miles of valuable spawning 
falls of Lochy, Orrin, Conon, Rogie, Shin, Mor- 
Mounessie, &c,, all contribute to place a limit to the 
er of the rivers on which they are respectively 
ituate. .The Commissioners are, however, of opinion that at 
comparatively small cost most of these forimidabh 
gt available for the passage of salmon, by which means * 
large area of valuable spawning-ground now lying waste would 
be gree up and the producing powers of Scotch salmon waters 
vastly increased. Certain compulsory powers the Commissioners 
consider should be given toi boards to make these obstructions 
passable for salmon. In places where natural barriers exist which 
serve no industrial purpose, but are a hindrance to the improve- 
ment of the river, private rights should give way to the public 
interest, Regarding the artificial obstructions which exist in 
Scotch waters, the Commissioners :—" We are of opinion 
that in most instances the national industries of Scotland de- 
pendent upon the existence of weirs are not incompatible with the 
increase of fish, provided that an element of ‘give and take’ exists 
between the owners of the weirs and the proprietors of the 
fisheries—in other words, some mechanical contrivance should be 
to weirs so as to utilise all water not required for manu- 
facturing purposes. All water not required during non-working 
hours should be diverted over the weir, instead of, as is too often 
the case, being allowed to escape through the by-wash sluice 
below the weir.”’ Of the artificial obstructions to the increase of 
salmon in Scotch waters pollutions appear to be the most mis 
chievous. The Commissioners enter fully into this important 
matter, and point how, in almost every case, pollutions from 
manufactories can, at little expense, be so dealt with as to cause 
no injury to the rivers into which they flow; while town sewase 
can be utilised to @ valuable extent, as has been proved in many 
English and Scotch towns, and thus many rivers which at present 
hold little or no fish may be made available for salmon. 

We are glad to find the Commissioners have referred to the 
storage and distribution of water. The late dry seasons, coupled 
with the general increase of land drainage, have proved very 
injurious to the fisheries of England, Ireland, and Scotland. * It 
some means of storing and distributing the annual rainfall could 
be found, it can easily be shown,’’ say the Commissioners, “that 
the excess of wet months would be amply sufficient to make up fot 
the deficiency of the dry ones, and that by storing up the surplus 
of the former a supply could be had which would enable salmon 
to ascend the rivers during the droughts of summer and autumn, 

3ut such a means of storage and distribution is at hand in a p00 

many of the fishing districts in Scotland—for a number of our 
salmon rivers have either the main stream or some of its tributaries 
connected with lochs—so that the heavy rainfall of the wet 
months might, without much difficulty, be stored up 10. those 
lochs by raising their level by the erection of dams and sluices at 
their outlet, and thus keeping the water pounded up until the 
period when the dryness of the season drains the rivers to such an 
extent that the salmon cannot ascend them at the period when 
their natural instincts prompt them to do so. Thus, by opening 
the sluices, an artificial spate might easily be sent down and the 


le barriers might 
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re the upper waters.’’ Mr. James Leslie, 
fish enabled to eee Comtnissioners in Scotland, has con- 
C.E., one of t rtant paper on this subject, and has furnished the 
F ia ar a valuable table relative to the monthly rain- 
re which is appended to their report. . 
ied f the conclusions arrived at by the Commis- 
‘e(ly this: That the general effect of recent legisla- 
sys is briely vaficial; that the present period of 168 days’ 
on the whole, suited to the majority of 
d, but that power should be given to the 
e cases to extend this period ; that salmon 
secretary vith rod and line during the extended time for angling 


C aptured ime sold, and that increased powers be given for search- 


river, a0 
miles; t 
et boards for mak 
tered, aud © vers be given to district boards for making 
that increased por’ passable for salmon; that many artificial 
patural 0 's might be removed without interfering with any indus- 
obtri rt those clauses in the existing Acts relating to pollutions 
tries; tha’ nended and made more stringent; that restrictions be 
should be . net and coble fishing ; that increased powers be given 
jlaced upe tection of rivers; and that Government inspectors be 
a poole i for Scotland, to visit and report annually upon the 
appol! A 
fisheries of thet Realty is reported upon by each of the Commis- 
: = separately, their opinions on the subject differing in some 
sione' 
respects. he report under notice is a valuable official 
As hetece eens caus. Buckland and Young quite opposed 
pone tem of local control and other mischievous propositions 
© ere . management which were so prominently brought for- 
dey ah pills lately introduced into the House of Commons re- 
- . the English and Irish salmon fisheries, From the com- 
lating ranner in Which the Commissioners have laid before us the 
pletion of the Scotch salmon waters, and the valuable sugges- 
a they have given for future legislation, there ought to be no 


dificulty in framing & new Scotch Salmon Fishery Act. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


; ing has not long been removed from the fine front 
t ee ae science schools of the South Kensington 
ana The new building is an architectural success, Besides 
showing us what the museum will be when completed in the same 
style, its effective combination of brick and terra-cotta may give 
London builders some hints and London citizens some hopes of 
better things than lath and plaster and stucco. The contrast 
between our West-End streets and squares as they are and as they 
might be may be judged by the contrast between Mr. Freke's row 
of what are called ‘fine houses ’’ in the existing style at Prince’s- 
gate and this front, with its variety of form and colour, its cast 
of light and shadow. Mr. Freke’s houses appeared rather good 
specimens of street architecture till this building rose up by their 
side—not without its faults, it is true, but with merits which put 
to shame the —_ ong — entablatures, the flat and cold 
xterior, of the fashionable gate. 
etaguenl scheme for the South Kensington Museum has been 
sanctioned, and is to cost, we believe, some £400,0(0, towards 
which Parliament has hitherto voted grants of about £25,000 a 
year, These new science schools have been three years in build- 
ing, have cost £42,000, and will cost about £8000 more before they 
are finished. ‘they are intended to be connected by an arcade 
with another similar block of museums and offices, also facing the 
same side of Exhibition-road. The vacant space opposite is to 
be appropriated to a natural history museum, which is to be joined 
to the existing buildings by a sort of Bridge of Sighs crossing the 
road at the upper end of the science schools, ‘The premium for a 
design for the natural history museum had been awarded to 
Captain Fowke; but after his death Mr. Waterhouse was 
requested to prepare another design, which will be Gothic, and 
thus, it is to be feared, a violent and dangerous contrast to the 
South Kensington buildings—a contrast which Captain Fowke 
had carefully avoided. 
The new science schools are built of brick founded on concrete, 
the lowest and the highest stories being faced with blocks of 
terra-cotta. The treatment of the body of the building 
is red brick facing dressed with terra-cotta in plain and 
moulded blocks, and the first thing which strikes the eye 
is the deep rich red of the brickwork and the play of colour 
in its surface, rendering it agreeable to look upon and redeeming 
itfrom monotony. There is still some softness in it on the most 
glaring day, and still some warmth on the most gloomy. The 
bricks are Fareham bricks, such as have been used in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and the rich colour is produced by rubbing their outer 
surfaces smooth to a gauge on a revolving metal table, a process 
Which about doubles their cost, The courses are laid with great 
hicety ; common mortar is not spread upon them with a trowel, 
but each brick is dipped in a tub of a fine liquid compound, and 
then placed in position. Colonel Scott, C.B., R.E., is the archi- 
tect of the building, and his chief idea in designing the Exhibi- 
Hon-road front has been to obtain a good bold contrast of light 
and shadow. To this end, parts of the building are brought into 
lassive projection, The wings come forward and are tied to- 
gether by terra-cotta arcades above and below. The upper part 
of the lower arcade forms a balcony to the first floor, and 
ibe interiors of its arches are filled in with majolica, which 
righteus the deep recesses and throws light into the rooms. In 
the terra-cotta columns which support this arcade are three 
Cmamented drums. The subject of the design on each of the 
drums is the Seven Ages of Man; each is the same same as the 
others, but is slightly turned, so that from one point of view we 
a see the whole design, from the infant on the uppermost drum to 
® aged man on the lowest. The drums are separated by spaces of 
eee shaft, on which is laid a branch of the small-leaved laure). 
Vith wutoW Openings of the second and third floors are bordered 
tlone tt cotta. The under part of the upper arcade which rans 
pote boa highest story is well supported and richly worked, and one 
re ook close to notice the want of that sharpness which is so great 
ge in stone. This topmost story is faced entirely with terra- 
cent Mares causes it to sit rather heavily and awkwardly on the 
oye nd; terminated brickwork of the body of the building. The 
pe that the brickwork should have been carried to the 
Dedime, in places, and this need is the fault of the building. The 
a Pop of the wings are to be filled in with encaustic tessarw, 
¥il oy Spaces left bare under the windows of the ground floor 
Thi brpmented with iron grilles, 
may be uilding is an excellent example of the effective use which 
Citta jude of terracotta in conjunction with brickwork. Terra- 
apt rd Lat8 Plastic and richly modelled without extra expense, is 
this fro; mpt the designer into a florid style, Some of the work in 
the Pear “ppears over-rich for its purpose; but most of it reflects 
ton student, reuit on the modellers, who were all South Kensing- 
te simone 4; The drums on the pillars of the lower arcade are a 
toon, ine ines skill of Mr. Godfrey Sykes, who died, all too 
Work in 69; and, whoever be the author, some diaper- 
the mon) Pao upper arcade is execedingly pretty. All 
and the 288 of the buildings were run out full size 
enrichments put on in the schools; from these 


manufacturer made the moulds for the blocks of terra- 
» of course, lack the clear finished appearance of 
ot forget + tare exceedingly effective, nevertheless. We must 
be entipely 52 that the back of the building is partly, and will 
3) decorated with incised plaster-work. This work is 
any o hexpensive, and might be used with great advantage 
our London exteriors, A layer of black cement is 


Cotta, which 
Masonry, bu 


“mple and j 
OL m, 


{LLUSTRATED TIMES 


covered with a layer of white, and the white is cut through, s0 as 
to expose the black, according to the pattern of the design. The 
only pity is that the back of the science schools has no better 
look-out to show itself to than a brick wall a few feet off, 


HOSPITAL BATHS. 
A KNowLeper of the bath as a curative is more appreciated 


perhaps on the Continent and in the Kast than in our own land. 
Yet this agent is admitted to be a sovereign remedy for many of 
= that flesh is heir to, as the frequent migrations to the 
sulphur and mineral springs of Germany and America fully testify. | the offices of the persons so appointed. At the time of th 

But these latter are only within the reach of the affluent, and it | appointments D ae Haba 
remained for art to dios a substitute for the use of the less re ae DE oe Rete Tee eee eo Peeves 
= = mankind. This she did am Kes ago; but un- 
happily to this day none of our large hospitals are furnished with | the High Court of Judicature at Fort William i 3 

it in the shape of a proper or complete series of medicated baths, | Madras, or Bombay, or of the late iommecan of Ti 
although it is known there are innumerable diseases that will only | at Fort William in Bengal.” Ona Judge being appointed under 
yield to that form of treatment. Even the costly St. Thomas’s r 
Hospital is unprovided with these simple appliances, and until 
the present time no institution of the kind in the metropolis could 
be pointed to as possessing perfect bath accommodation. 
left for University College Hospital, which has frequently led 
the way in these matters of medical reform, to be the 
first to set the example of supplying this very serious 
omission in hospital organisation, Under the direction of 
Fox, the physician to the ward specially set 


Dr. Tilbury 


te 
NEW ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, 
Tue Act to make further provisions for the dispatch of business 


| by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which received 


the Royal Assent on the day of the prorogation, provides that her 
Majesty may, within twelve months after the passing of the Act, 
| by warrant, appoint four qualitied persons, whether already 
| members of the Judicial Committee or not, to act as members of 
the Judicial Committee under the Act, and may from time to 
time, within two years after the passing of the Act, by a like 


It was 


warrant, fill any vacancies occasioned by death or otherwise in 


| ot the Act ’’ must be or have been Judges of one of “her 
Majesty's Superior Courts at Westminster, or a Chief Judge of 


the Act he is to vacate his office as such J udge, but as to pension 
shall remain in the same position as if no such appointment had 
been made, and service as a member of the Judicial Committee is 
for the purpose of pension to be reckoned as service in the court 
from which he was removed. ‘The pension of the Judge of 
the Probate and Divorce Court is declared to be in all 
respects similar to the pensions of the Puisne Judges of the 
Superior Courts. ‘There shall be paid to each of the said 
Judges of the Judicial Committee so long as he shall hold such 


apart for the treatment of diseases of the skin, there has | office a salary of £5000 a year, including any pensions to which 


just been added to the hospital a spacious and well-furnished bath- 


he may be entitled.” The salaries are to be chargeable on the 


house, that will very likely mark the opening of a new era in the | Consolidated Fund. “It shall be the duty of every person 


treatment of cutaneous disorders, 


ndeed, to the individual | appointed to act as a paid member of the Judicial Committee 


energy of this gentleman alone is due the honour and credit of | under this Act to attend the sitting of the said Committee when 
having secured the funds wherewith to confer this boon upon the | summoned thereto, unless he shall be prevented by reasonable 


poor, and, in fact, as no doubt the result will prove, upon the 
public at large. ‘The bath building consists of two distinct parts 
or sections, having separate entrances; one for the treatment of 
contagious skin complaints by the use of various fumigations; 
the other devoted to the simple body, hip, douche, needle, vapour, 
and Turkish bath. In the first there are four distinct chambers, 
one 15 ft. by 12 ft., containing the liquid sulphur bath, mercurial, 
acid, iodine vapour boxes, and boxes for soaking or fumigating an 
arm or,a leg, as the case may require—all supplied with gas and 
steam apparatus. Adjoining this room is a high partitioned-off 


recess, (ft. by 4ft., for cleansing patients suffering from itch, 


after the necessary local applications are made ; and it is affirmed 


that, as at Paris, the cure in each case will be effected at a single 
sitting.” Next to this recess, but quite shut off from it, is a dis- 
infecting chamber for purifying the clothes of these patients, and 
ample and ingenious precautions are taken to carry off and 


discharge all impurities through a special shaft. This 


chamber can be heated up to 300deg. if fpund neces- 
sary. Close to this is another small chamber, shut off with 
double doors, for sulphur, mercurial, or iodine fumigations, 
with the requisite fiues for carrying away all deleterious proper- 
ties. The bath building is well warmed and ventilated. No paint 
has been used, the walls being cemented throughout, while strict 
precautions have been taken to drain it, and — a good out- 
fall into the main sewer. The general bath-hall is about 30 ft. by 
27ft., and contains four porcelain baths, a special needle-bath, 
douche-baths of various forces and shapes, and a dressing plat- 
form 14ft. by 10ft. Annexed to this is a plunge-bath and a 
Turkish bath, which can be employed either as a hot air or a hot 
vapour bath, special care being taken to avoid ironwork in its con- 
struction, and to secure heat by radiation, accompanied by an 
adequate supply of fresh air. The whole interior of the building, 
with its tesselated flooring, presents a light and cheerful appear- 
ance, Mr. M. P. Manning, of Mitre-court-chambers, was the 
architect who designed it, to carry out Dr. Tilbury Fox's views, 
and Messrs. Jeakes and Co., the well-known engineers, undertook 
the contract for the work, which they have executed con amore, 
sparing no pains to render this first complete series of hospital 


-medical baths a success. Dr, Tilbury Fox has already effecied 


numberless cures of bad cutaneous affections, but with the aid of 
these baths he hopes not only to add to his own usefulness but to 
increase the popularity of the hospital, which is no less celebrated 
for its medical schools than the good it confers on the suffering 
poor. 


THE LORDS AXD THE BALLOT BILL,—On Tuesday night a meeting 
was held in the Market-place, Leicester, under the auspices of the Demo- 
cratic Society, to protest egainst the rejection of the Ballot Bill by the 
House of Lords. The Rev. A. Macdonald, Unitarian Minister, presided. 
The first resolution protested against the rejection of the Ballot Bill by the 
House of Lords without discussing its principle, and disputed the right of 
the House of Lorda to reject bil's which have been paesed by large mejori- 
ties in the Commone «8 being inconsistent with the representative system, 
and a source of public grievance, which is dangerous to the stability of our 
institutions, and which ought to be checked. The second resolution was, 
“That it is the duty of the Government in the ensuing Session to bring in 
the Ballot Bill as first introduced, and to use all legitimate means to carry 
it through the Lords.” The third resolution condemned the rejection by 
the Commons of the 18th clause, and recommended that a conference of 
Radical Reformers be held to take into cunsideration what should be 
done with the House of Lords. The second resolution was seconded by Mr, 
George Odger, of London, who said he thought the revisers of the Bible 
should m.ke @ well-known passage read, *‘ The earth is the landlords’, and 
the fulness thereof,” for both the Houses of Lords and Commons were 
houses of landlordism for the protection of vested intererts, 

THE Porr’s JUBILEE,—An encyclical letter from the Pope, gddressed 
to “‘all Patriarche, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other ordinaries in 
the Communion of the Apostolic See,” was read by order of Archbishop 
Manning at high mass on Sunday in all the Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels of the metropolis and its neighbourhood, It announced the fact 
that during the past week the Pontificate of his Holiness had actually ex- 
ceeded that of St. Peter—vis., twenty-five years, two months, and nine 


days; it thanked the Roman Catholic prelates for their prayers and for 


those of “the faithful,” at a time “ when we have been deprived of our 
city, the capital of the whole Christian world,” and for the ‘frequent 
demonstrations with which they have affirmed the inviclable righte which, 
with incredible audacity, have been and continue to be trampled under 


foot.” The Pope then adds his ‘acknowledgments for the coming 
together of so many of the faithful from all parts to Rome to console him 
and turn bis sorrow into joy,” and for the promptitude with which “the 
poor as well as the rich of all Christian countries have endeavoured to aid 
the poverty to which we have ween reduced.” He adda, ‘* With bands and 
eyes uplifted to Heaven, we offer to God all that has been given to us b: 
our children in His name,” and that his constant prayer is that ‘* God wil. 
bestow on them in return, both in this world and in the next, that rich 
reward which we cannot give for all their good wishes for the peace of the 
world, the victory of the Church, and the liberty of the Holy See ;" and he 
consludes by urging the prelates of Christendom to keep united 

other, 80 as * to present a compact array to the enemies of God, who with 
new stratagems and violence agsail the Church, which hever can be 
destroyed by any human agency.” 


to each 


THe EARL OF SHAFTESBURY IN GLASGOW.—The Earl of Shaftesbury 


was presented with the freedom of the city of Glasgow om Monday. In 
his speech the noble Ear!, after duly acknowledging the value of the honour 
conferred upon him, enlarged upon various social topics, and told a story 


showing the Duke of Wellington's feeling about war. Very many years 


ago (Lord Shaftesbury ssid) he was driving through Hertfordshire with 
the old Duke of Wellington in his corriage. It was a beautiful summer 


evening, the sun was shining, and everything looked flourishing and joyous. 
The Duke was silent for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, At the 
end of that time he said—* I will tell you what I have been thinking about. 
I have been contemplating this very beantiful country, and I have been 
thinking what @ curse war is, Suppose,” he said, “I had to take military 
possession of this district; I should have to lay low every beautiful thing 


which you see here. Take my word for it,” said that old veteran, the hero 


of a hundred battles, ‘ take my word for it, if you had seen but one day of 


war you would pray to Almighty God that you might never see such a thing 


again.” He could not but feel, amid all the terrible threats that we hear, 


what dangers overhang this our country, and yet at the same time he was 


encouraged when he thought of the grand old Scotch motto around the 
Scotch thistle, ** Nemo me impune lacessit,” which means, in simple lan- 


guage, this 


* Just you let me alone, for if you don’t I will give you quite 


as gocd as you bring.” That he owned to be the charactkr of Scotchmen 
and the character of Englishmen, Their language was the language of 
defence, and not of aggression. That was the position they should occupy, 
and they should never resort to wart except it was absolutely necessary for 
the safety and honour of the realm, 


cause; and such fnembers shall hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, and shall continue to hold their offices notwithstanding 
the demise of the Crown; but they shall be removable by her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, upon the address of both Houses 
of Parliament, provided always that they shall hold their offices 
subject to such arrangements as may be hereafter made by Par- 
liament for the constitution of a Supreme Court of Appellate 
Jurisdiction.”” No member of the Judicial Committee is to take 
part in the hearing of an appeal from any decision or judgment 
which he has given or assisted in giving. The term ** Superior 
Courts at Westminster’? means her Majesty's Superior Courts of 
Law and Equity at Westminster, inclusive of the Court of Probate 
in England and the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes and 
the High Court of Admiralty of England. The Act, except as 
especially provided, is not to affect the Act William IV., cap. 41, 
on the Judicial Committee, and is to be construed so far as is con- 
sistent as one with any Acts for the time being in force relating 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


THE METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 


Last Saturday was issued the Act to amend the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1852, and to make further provision for the due supply 
of water to the metropolis and certain places in the neighbourhood 
thereof. ‘There are fifty-one sections in the Act and threo 
schedules, The object of the statute, as expressed in the preamble, 
is to make further provision for securing to the metropolis a con- 
stant supply of pure and wholesome water. It is with the recited 
Act (15 and 16 Vict., c. 84) to be construed as one Act. “From 
and after the passing of this Act (Aug. 21) every company shall, 
on Sundays as on other days, supply sufficient pure and wholesome 
water for the domestic use of the inhabitants within their 
water limits.’ After eight months from the passing of the 
Act every company, when required so to do in the 
manner directed, 1s to provide and keep throughout its water 
limits a constant supply of water for domestic purposes, 
and make such water reach the top story. After six months 
from the passing the metropolitan authority may make applica- 
tion for a constant supply within such district, and when not pro- 
vided an appeal is given to the Board of Trade. There are various 
regulations set forth in the statute, which are to be published, and 
penalties to be recovered for non-compliance. ‘The companies 
may require owners and occupiers to provide proper “ fittings,’’ 
which term includes communication-pipes, and also all pipes, 
cocks, cisterns, &c., used or intended for supply of water by a 
company to a consumer, and for that purpose placed in or about 
the premises of the consumer. Power is given to enter premises 
for the inspection and repair of the fittings. There are provisions 
as to fireplugs. The Board of Trade may appoint persons to in- 
quire and report on the quality of the water. There are various 
other provisions to carry out the preamble, and there is a section 
that an incoming tenant is not to pay the arrears of the outgoing 
tenant unless by express agreement. The schedules annexed to 
the statute explain the metropolitan authority, the districts, and 
the companies mentioned in the Act. 


——= 


THE RESERVE FORCES.—We are pleased to learn that it is the intention 
of the War Office shortly to call upon all volunteer officers to qualify or 
resign, This announcement will nowhere be received with greater satis- 
faction than among the volunteers themselves. The War Office is taking 
steps to put a stop to the “double commission” system. Several Line 
officers have been called upon to tender the resignation of commissions held 
by them in the reserves, Those officers holding rank in more than one 
branch of the reserve forces are cailed upon to elect with which service 
they intend to act.—Army and Navy Gazette, 


NEW RATES OF POSTAGE ON INLAND LETTERS.—On Oct. 5 next the 
| following reduced rates of postage will come into operation :—For a letter 
| not exceeding 1oz., 1d. ; exceeding 1 0z., but not exceeding 20z., 14d. ; ex- 

ceeding 20z., but not exceeding 40z., 2d. ; exceeding 4 0z., but not exceed- 
| ing 60z., 24d.; exceeding 60z., but not exceeding 8oz., 3d. ; exceeding 
| 8oz., but nod exceeding 100z., 34d.; exceeding 10 0z,, but not exceeding 
120z.,4d. Any letter excecding the weight of 120z. will be liable to a 
postage of 1d. for every ounce, beginning with the first ounce. It must be 
ee understood that these rates will not begin to take effect before 
t. 5. 


PERILOUS FALL FROM A CLIVF.—On Sunday evening last a young woman, 
named Ann Pomeroy, had a most inarvellous escape from death. The girl 
ie a nursemaid to a Mrs. Owen, at present on a visit to some friends at 

Guildford, She was out with Mrs. Owen's li'tle girl at a picturesqne spot 

called the Echo Pits, about a mile distant from the town. The pits are 
| disused chalk pits, and are in some places 150 ft. indepth, On the little 

irl pointing to a tempting cluster of blackberries, the nurse tried to reach 
, them, and fell over the cliff, Her fall was broken by an elder-tree, from 
| which she was suspended for a second or two, and then fell to the bottom, 
| The girl was conveyed to the Royal Surrey County Mospital on a stretcher, 
| where it was found that she had apparently only received a scalp wound and 
some brpises abant the boly. 


| ‘TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. —A temperance meeting was held, on 

Tuesday, in St. James’s Hell—Harl Russell in thechair. His Lordship said 
| there was no doubt, but that any measure dealing in a comprehensive way 
| with the liquor traffic would require great consiceration, looking at all the 
important interests involved, The Government measure introduced last 
Session was very unsatisfactory, and the manver in which the question was 
treated by the Government was still more unsatisfactory. He had heard 
With much pleasure that a measure dealing with the subject of intem- 
Perance would be introduced into Parliament early next Session. An 
amendment was moved in favour of an entire prohibition of liquor traftic, 
and carried. Eurl Russell, upon this, said the other resolutions which had 
been prepared would not be proposed ; and the meeting then collapsed. 


POLES IN PARIS,—Count Zamoyrki has published a letter stating that 
he recently applied to Lord Lyone, the British Ambassador at Paris, for a 
passport for a Pole in no way connected with politics, and that the request 
was refused. Count Zamoy:ki, in another letter addressed to Lord Lyons, 
explains why he made bis application. In consequence of the late troubles 
in France, all the Polieh exiles there are compelled to be furnished with 
regular passports, They cannot ask the Russian Government for one ; they 
have xo political independence ; and suddenly, while enjoying the hospi- 
tality offered to them, they find themselves caught in a trap, witheut even 
the liberty of leaving the country. The Count eays he knows & case in 
which one of his countrymen, escaping from the Communists, was arrested 
by the present French Government for want of @ passport, and is still 
pining in gaol, notwithstanding every effort on his behalf, Under these 
circumstances, the refusal of Lord Lyons having, he says, a political sig- 
nificance, all that can be done is to bow to it, leaving the fact to be inserted 
in the history of the recent events. 


IL LUSTRATED TI MES_ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE FIGHTING BEFORE METZ: 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS BEFORE METZ. ‘ 
WE last week published some Engravingsshowing the graveyards 


the engagement (of Aug. 17) had already commenced; and, in 
order to explain to you the manceuvres, I must give you a short 


of the late war at Weissenburg and St. Mary-aux-Chénes, near | sketch of the ground and of the plateau upon which this—as yet 


Metz. Those scenes are of great interest; but so are the battle- 
fields themselves; and accordingly our Artists have sent us some 
sketches of them, which we lay before our readers. We do not know 
if the “‘red rain’’ so plentifully poured upon the ground at Vion- 
ville and Gravelotte has made the harvest grow. We doubt it, for 
we hardly think much tillage has yet taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of those sanguinary scenes; but, as will be seen, the surface 
retains but few traces of the terrible work that took piace there 
little more than one short year ago. The battles of Vionville (or 
Mars-la-Tour) and Gravelotte were fully described in our columns 
at the time, but perhaps it may be well to refresh the reader's recol- 
lection by a few extracts from the letters of Sir Randal H. Roberts 
to the cig on which he has recently republished under the title 
of “‘ Modern War; or, the Campaigns of the First Prussian Army, 
1870-1.’" Of the fights on Aug. 17 and 18 Sir Randal says :— 
“Prince Frederick Charles crossed the Moselle at Pont-a- 
Mousson on the morning of Aug. ld at 8a.m. The 8th Army 
Corps, under General von Goben, crossed the same river at Arry, 
and advanced upon the town of Gorzeo, When I arrived in Gorze 


RETURN OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS FROM GERMANY: 
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the most sanguinary—engagement of the campaign took place, 
Gorze is a town about ten miles from Metz, containing 
some 1600 inhabitants. It is surrounded by high hills, 
which in the direction of Metz are covered with a thick 
fringe of woods, About two miles from the town of Gorze 
a sort of undulating plateau extends to the villages of 
Rezonville and Gravelotte, through which passes the high road 
from Metz to Verdun. This plateau was the scene of the fearful 
carnage, and on its outskirts in the direction of Metz the dropping 
fire of the outposts still tells that the morrow's sun may rise upon 
another bloody field. Due south of the ground upon which tho 
action of Mars-la-Tour took place is a deep valley, through the 
middle of which winds the road to the Moselle, and up which 
Prince Frederick Charles advanced unmolested and even unknown 
to within a mile of Gorze. 

** Prince Frederick Charles commenced his attack with cavalry 
between Mars-ia-Tour and Vionville, sacrificing nearly the whole 
of the Dragoons of the Guard to a mad impetnosity, the 
Colonel of this gallant regiment, when ordered to attack, turned 
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THE ADVANCED POST AT MALMAISON, FROM WHICH KING WILLIAM WATCHED THE B TILE. 


round to his regiment, and saying, ‘Remember, children, this 
is no fault of mine, I hold myself blameless,’ Poor fellow! he 
never returned; the regiment was cut almost to pieces. ‘The 
action commenced by the attack of the 3rd Corps on the French 
advance, whilst the 7th Corps, marching out of Gorze, attacked 
in flank towards Rezonville, The intention of the French was to 
march upon Chalons, and in this movement they were checked by 
the rapid advance of the 8rd Corps @’Armée, under Prince 
Frederick Charles. The 11th Regiment (Prussian) deployed in 
front of the wood surrounding Gorze, having marched up tho 
road from that town to Metz, while the 35th Regiment and the 
72nd continued the line to the left. The French batteries imme- 
diately opened with shells, and in a few moments the woods 
which covered the advance of the Prussians seemed to be 
in a — hurricane of bursting shells, telling severely 
upon the advancing Prussians, No sooner did the right battalion 
of the 1lthemergeand deploy than the French Chasseurs and 
Line opened fire at 700 yards; and fearfully effective was the dis- 
charge—so much so that this gallant regiment lost their Colonel 
and fiveoflicers, besides a considerable number of men. They then 
retired into the wood, until the whole line could advance together, 
the French shells meanwhile inflicting fearful loss upon the 
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sing, althou h under a screen of 

f we the Prussian advance ap- 
folis® 4. French troops opened ‘_—— 8 
ae assailants falling, literally, CAS ; 
jre, the ner vorwiarts |” wasthe cry, and, under 
Imumer vor ind shell, the gallant third di- 
actor OF the troops I have above men- 
jou, 1ed PY oT to meet the foe, For full an 
feng fired at one another from a distance 
r they aces, the French, who had not till 

of fifty P ed much, losing many men. The 
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ss hree regiments of the Garde 
retiree ra the moment stood the age of 
oy russian advens®, almost alone in their 
Here ” re 
glory. ral von Gében, hearing the 
ened thus. errand continued, and knowin 
sness of th , 
the weakna® © the sixteenth division 
agent ral Barnackow. 
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the leeds pero aa many officers 
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Omoys and the Colonel killed. But Major 


Hobleben led on the second battalion, the 
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Marie-au-Chéne. Against this force the 
French had about five corps and a half and 
the strongest position, with Mets in their 
rear. Behind the Prussian army lay the 
bloody battle-field of Gorze, the di still 
unburied, and some of the wounded still un- 
cared for—the French having left theirs to 
the tender mercies of strangers. The sun 
struck hot and sultry upon the fearful 
plateau, and the stench from the dead bodies 
was almost insupportable; but more im- 

rtant matters attracted attention. The 

russians were desirous of cutting off the 
retreat of the French from Metz, whilst the 
French were, of course, anxious to make good 
their road to Chalons, In order to effect their 
plan, on Aug. 18, the Prussians, having got 
their left wing into position, at about 11.30 
engaged the French right, in the hopes of in- 
ducing them to extend their forces more in 
this direction, and thus allow the Prussian 
right—which, as I have already said, was 
concealed in a wood—to get between Metz, 
and to overlap their left: this brought on the 
battle of Gravelotte. The fire commenced in 
a brisk manner, the thundering reports of the 
mitrailleuse sounding above the roar of 
musketry. The Prussian left then retired, 
but to no purpose; for the French General, 
evidently perceiving the intention, maintained 
his position. The 8th Army Corps then ad- 
vanced through the village of Gravelotte, sup- 
ported by a heavy fire of artillery, and led by 
the three battalions of the 33rd Regiment, an 


i close upon its footsteps, and at 
ti ey peor the fire was something 
fasta At length the Guard had to give 
way, and fell back to the village of Grave- 
lotte. The action had now lasted some six 

rs; the dead, the dying, and the wounded incumbered the 
ae in every direction; while the blazing rays of a hot 


enormous mass of cavalry taking up a position 
in rear of their centre. The French opened 
their batteries on the ridge of the hill, situated 
at St. Hubert and Point du Jour, and, with 
their front covered by tirailleurs protected by 
‘After the engagement of the 17th the Prussians held the | rifle-pits, rained a tremendous fire of shot and shel! upon the ad- 
ei village of Rezonville, which was occupied by the outposts of | vancing Prussians. Now, to the left of the village of Gravelotte 
autumnal sun fell with fearful force upon the unprotected | the 8th Army Corps. The French held a position on the ridge | and in front of the French position there lay a small hamlet 
wounded. e 3 of | above the road between Metz and Thionville, still keeping | called Malmaison—no inappropriate name for such a locality. 
artillery from the Metz road, and Ps the retreating, but still | open the road to Paris, their right resting on St. Privat-la- | Here the Prussians suffered severely, the French shot and mitrail- 
stubborn, French forces with shells, ontaigne to the right of Gravelotte, about two miles distant, | leuse cutting them down, and, after setting a house on fire, com- 
: and their left upon the road into Metz above the village of | pelling them to retire and take ground to their left. A re- 
Rozerieulles. The position of the Prussian army was as follows: | giment of Prussian lancers, hoping to make some prisoners, now 
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RECEPTION-ROOM 


Their centre, consisting of the 8th and 9th rary orps, was massed | charged down the front of the Prussian advance, but were beaten 
t, composed of the | back with severe loss. After three hours’ hard fighting, the 

Prussians gained some half mile in advance of Gravelotte, and 

& now smoking hamlet of Malmaison, with the farms 

At 4,30 the caval 
vanced to the front, and the 7th Division made gi 


in rear of the village of Gravelotte; their rig 
7th Army Corps, lay concealed in the woods between Gorz and 
Gravelotte; whilst their left, formed by the 3rd and 4th Army | occupied 
Corps, with the division of Guards and the 10th Corps, occupied | of St. Hubert and Moscau. 


division ad- 
the woods to the left of the latter place, stretching away to 


their ground 
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SECTION OF A HOSPITAL RAILWAY WAGGON. 


tothe right, but not one inch did they gain upon the French. 
Battalion after battalion was sent to the front, only to be shot 
down by the French in their, so to say, artificial position. The 
Village of Gravelotte presented a frightful spectacle—the dead, . 
the dying, and the wounded filling the houses and cumbering the | ‘Thus ended the second great battle in front of Metz, which 
roads, Meantime the attack on the French right had again com- | has been called the battle of Gravelotte. Its result was to force 
enced, the Prussian Guards taking the village of St. Privat- Bazaine into Metz and to prevent most effectually his junction with 
lv-Montaigne with fearful loss, the 3rd, 4th, and 10th Corps M‘Mahon.” 


relieving the worn-out troops who had been fighting all day, and 
taking Moscau, Point-du-Jour, and St. Hubert with a rush, 
driving the French from their ition and forcing them back 
upon Metz by way of Longeau, Lissy, and Rozericulles. 


from Germany, and tending those who need the aid of nursing and 
medical skill. Our Illustrations will serve to show how admirably 
many of the provisions of this institution are adapted to the relief 
of the poor fellows who have just arrived in France, and all 
their appliances were actively engaged for the reception of the 
large y of wounded soldiers which reached the rail- 
way station at Lille a few days ago. This was said to have been 
the last “‘sanitary”’ train bearing the final company of those 
who require special arrangements for their transport in conse- 
quence of their serious injuries. Everything was ready for their 
reception, A committee of ladies, composed of the Countess 
de Goyon, the Marquise de Gabriac, of Berlin, and Madame 
Lefevre, at Munich, undertook the requisite attentions to the 
poor travellers at various stations on the route. . 

This convoy was the sixth organised by the 
commission of the society for this purpose, 
and was provided under very great difficulties 


making good their advance also, and forcing the French back | —— 
RETURN OF WOUNDED FRENCH SOLDIERS FROM 
GERMANY. 


Tue French Society for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded has 
now good work to do in receiving the soldiers who are returning 


towards Plappeville from Amanyilliers and Roncourt. A de- 
monstration onthe French left upon Ars-sur-Moselle had not 
proved successful; but the Prussians still held the farms of 
Moscau, St. Hubert, and the hamlet of Point-de-Jour; in fact, 
their centre had not budged, both sides firing at one another 
doggedly from their respective shelters. At 
_ 4 fresh supply of ammunition was borne 

the front, the clattering train galloping 


through the badly-paved street of Gravelotte, 
ind adding to the din of the bursting shells 
and rattle of musketry; and go the san- 
sinary conflict continued until 6.30, when tha 
; ra slackened and eventually subsided 
9a dropping fire, from which the Prussians 
ern d worse than their opponents. 
mill had got about 200 yards from the old 
rae and was talking to an officer, when a 
ey fire of chassepots and shells was 
fond’ and by the light of the blazing shells 
th lt & French column advancing upon 
‘fiir oe In a moment the state of 
we  coemed changed. Two Prussian guns 
The fern their men flying to the rear. 
Hck ie line of the Prussians gave way ; 
the sttecn order, for in the engagement of 
togethe ae the regiments had got so mixed 
them. puitt it Was impossible to distinguish 
soldiers . ® confused mass of wounded 
hospital .“S8"*s doctors, artillerymen, and 
re conveyances came fiying back 
val a = streets of Gravelotte. The 
sone on tc? was splendid, and, had they 
have fallen - Village of Gravelotte would 
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OF INVALIDS BY THE AMBULANCES OF BARON MUNDAY. 


by gentlemen appointed by the Minister for 
War, in conjunction with Baron Dr. Mundy, 
Count Serrurier, and M. Albert Ellissen. 
&; The invalid soldiers arrived at Lille from all 
rts of Germany—Kdonigsberg, Hamburg, 
Bantsic, Posen, Glatz Neisse, Cologne, Glo- 
gau, Castrui, Hanover, and other places; so 
that the task of transporting them was one of 
no small difficulty. There were altogether 
some 5000 returned soldiers, sick or wounded ; 
but the committee already spoken of arranged 
all the details in Paris, and the work was 
successfully completed. ‘This committee con- 
sisted, beside the gentlemen already men- 
tioned, of Dr. Chenu, Baron Dr. Larrey, Pr. 
Regnaut, Count Beaufort, and M. Alexander 
Ellissen. The staff of the sanitary train, 
who did the importaut service connected with 
the transport of the men, were Dr. Planchon, 
chief surgeon, and Doctors Bauer, Baufvé, 
Ludwig, and Robin. The delegates were 
MM. Berthier, Durassié, Monnecove, and 
Renou. The commissariat, which included 
food, medicine, &c., was under the charge 
of M. Fontes, while the almoners were 
M. L’Abbé de Bréon, L’ Abbé Lerebours, 
and the R. P. Marie. The train also 
contained twenty-five nw five cooks, 
and two or three attendants, The organisa- 
tion was perfect. Complete kitchens occupied 
two of the compartments of the train, while 
three were devoted to the stores. One carriage 
was a surgery and dispensary, twenty-five 


long compartments were fitted with two tiers of beds, or twelve 
beds in each car, and three carriages were occupied by the doctors 
and almoners. Communication existed from one end of the train 
to the other by intervening lobbies, and the arrangements were 
admirably carried out. Our Engravings will serve to illustrate 
the method adopted and the excellent contrivances for the com- 
plete comfort of the sick, who were placed lengthwise on the beds 
in the carriages, their couches being held at the corners by thick 
indiarubber bands, so as to prevent any concussion or undue shaking 
during the passage of the train. Each waggon was attended by one 
or more nurses, according to the necessities of the patients, while 
one doctor and one delegate were on duty each succeeding quarter 
of anhour, The meals were served punctually at the proper hours, 
since they could be cooked and distributed during the journey. 
At Lille the convoy was received by the superintendent and his 
deputy, as wellas the principal surgeon of the military hospital 
and a deputation from the society. The necessary steps“ were 
then at once taken to remove the invalids, the society having sent 
species carriages from Paris, the invention of Baron Dr, Mundy. 

hese are so constructed as to receive four patients lying and 
three seated, or twelve who are able to occupy seats, Our En- 
graving represents one of them as it appeared at Lille, It is im- 

ossible to imagine anything more complete than these ambu- 
ances, which were invented during the siege of Paris, and one 
cannot help thinking of the difference between these provisions 
for the sick and wounded and the ueglect and suffering that cha- 
racterised the older wars, of which the Erckmann-Chatrian novels 
give us such vivid details, 


MUSIC. 

Tue promenade concerts of M. Rivitre are a pleasant break in 
the silence (so far as music is concerned) of a London August, and 
that they are a welcome boon to the lovers of ‘* sweet sounds’’ is 
proved by the crowds which nightly throng the huge arena of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. On Tuesday a selection from Verdi's opera, ** I 
Trovatore,”’ was given, and was so thoroughly relished by the 
audience that a unanimous encore followed, Rossini’s brilliant 
overture, ‘* Semiramide,’’ was splendidly played and vigorously 
applauded. Auber’s overture, ‘‘Le Serment;’’ Prince Ponia- 
towski’s spirited march, “The Return of Richard Cawur de 
Lion;’’ and a grand fantasia, entitled ‘The Siege of Paris,”’ 
arranged for orchestra, military band, and chorus, were also 
given. Vieuxtemps's solo for violin, “ Faust,’’ was so well 
played by Mdile. Jenny Claus that she was called back to repeat 
it; alike result followed the playing of one of Liszt’s pianoforte 
solos by Malle, Carrena, Mr. A. Lincoln played a solo on his 
novel instrument, the crystalphonicon, which was vociferously 
encored. Mdile. Liebhart introduced a new song by Guglielmo, 
entitled ‘‘ The Lover and the Star,’’ which so pleased the audience 
that she had no alternative but to repeat it, Madame Lablache 
contributed a Spanish song, ‘* La Calesera’’ (encored), and Mr. 
Witney Keller’s song, ‘‘The King and the Miller’’ (encored). 
Some polkas, &c., were also played, almost tempting the prome- 
naders to turn the ‘‘ Promenade’? into a salle de danse. Wednes- 
day was a “ Beethoven night,’”’ whose name, as usual, attracted a 
vast multitude of amateurs. The seer symphony was finely 
given. The concerto in E flat was p layed by Madame Julia Wolff 
with much spirit, point, and intelligence, and at the conclusion 
she was warmly applauded. ‘The andante and variations of the 
sonata dedicated to Kreuzer was played by Mdlles. Claus and 
Carrena, who won much and deserved applause. The aria 
“Questa Tomba’’ was capitally sung by Madame Lablache, and 
the song “ Gold, Gold’? by Mr. Whitney. 


A GRAND INTERNATIONAL FANCY SALE AND BAZAAR, with & ball 
and concert, in aid of the funds of the Ladies’ Art-Union and Female Art- 
Gallery, 42, Great Ruseell-street, British Museum, is announced to be held 
at Her Majesty’s Concert Roome, Hanover-square, early in October, The 
ball and concert to be held at Willis’s Roome, St. James's. The London 
and County Bank, 441, Oxford-street, will receive subscriptions and dona- 
tions of 5s. and upwarde, which should be paid ia to the account of Messrs. 
E. Fuller and Co., treasurers of ** The Ladies’ Art-Union and Female Art- 
Gallery Fund,” 

SEDAN.—General de Wimpffen, who succeeded Marshal M‘Mahon in com- 
mand of the French Army of Rescue on the day it capitulated at Sedan, 
has just published, in Paris, his own account of the proceedings. Genern) 
de Wimpffen is strongly of opinion that the army might, by abold and 
sustained effort, have broken through the bonds that encircled it at Sedan. 
He declares that he had ordered such effort to be made, and gives the follow- 
ing as the text of the famous letter he addressed to the Emperor Napoleon 
at “a quarter pastone o'clock, Sept. 1 :—** Sire,—Rather than be imprisoned 
at Sedan, I have decided to force the line extended before the positions of 
General Lebrun and General Ducrot. Let your Majesty place yourself in 
the middle of your troops. They will hold it an honour to open a passage 
foryou.” At the same time that he dispatched this note, be sent orders to 
the Generals to prepare for the attempt. But, he adds, while be was pre- 
paring fer the combat be suddenly discovered that the flag of truce floated 
over Sedan. He, nevertheless, called his soldiers round him, and told them 
to follow him and open a passage through the German ranks, With some 
2000 brave men he seized the faubourg of Balan, and declsres that, had the 
Emperor even then followed his counsels, a large portion of the army might 
have broken through. On one moot point in the history of the war General 
de Wimpffen supplies important and conclusive evidence, He states that 
when by the Emperor's orders he opened negotiations with Prince Bismarck, 
the latter demanded as the terms of peace an indemnity of four milliards and 
the cession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

FORTHCOMING ART- EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL.—Thia year Liver- 
pool will have an exhibition of paintings in oil and water colours in many 
respects superior to anything previously shown in the town. Formerly 
there were art-exbibitions under the auepices«f public societies, but lat- 
terly the only opportunities afforded of inspecting works of art have been 
provided by private firms or individuals ; and though in some instances the 
collections have contained paintings of a very high order of merit, many 
of the works shown have been but litt’e above mediocrity, and some of 
them mere contemptible daubs, In taking the requisite ateps for an autumn 
exhibition this year, the Town Council has given a guarantee that the col- 
lection shall comprise only works of a high order, and, in that respect, that 
it shall be far superior to any of its predecessors. This exhibition is to in- 
clude works of modern artists whose productions may bave adorned the 
walls of some of the best metropolitan exhibitions in this present year, 
every picture of which will have affixed to it the price at which it will be 
sold. Four capacions rooms in the Free Library and Museum have been 
devoted to the exhibition, and the hanging committee are now activel; 
engaged in arranging the places for the pictures. The exhibition, which 
wil! open on Sept. 4, will comprise about 200 productions of the leading 
artista of the day, many of them brought from the Old and New Water- 
Colour Society, the Dadley Gallery, and the Suffolk-street Gallery, and will 
continue open to theend of October. There will also be some very fine sta- 
tuary. At present the arrangements are in so crude a state that it impos- 
sible to give anything like a fair idea of the works sent from all parts of 
ths kingdom ; but when the hanging is completed a day will be set aside 
for s private view. P 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN IRELAND.—The Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in Ireland states that in the report which he has just made on 
the year 1870 the returns have been received from 233 sickness and burial 
societies, of which five were incomplete or unintelligible. The remaining 
218 societies show an aggregate of 30,285 members, and a gross annual 
income of £33,855 12s. 21., of which amount £10,421 9s, 6d., or nearly one 
third, is returned as having been ‘‘divided” among the members, and 
therefore withdrawn from the legitimate purposes of such societies. From 
loan societies thirty-five returns have been received, of which two had to 
be laid aside, as furnishing no available information. The remaining 
thirty-three rocieties represent an annual income of £27,310 8s. 6d. ; but 
with respect to the majority of them the Registrar has to remark that. 
from the manner in which these accounts are presented, and the want of 
care in distinguishing income from capital, the difficulty of ascertaining 
their true financial condition has been enormously increased. Nine build- 
ing societies have sent in returns. The gros income of these amounts to 
£30,327, 9s., and their capital to £251,820 4s. 6d., to which one rociety (the 
Belfast Equitable) contributes no lees than £84,438 17s. During the past 
year the Registrar bas received several complaints from persons in Ireland 
whe have been induced to become members of societies registered in 
England, but carrying on business in Ireland, without having been certified 
by him, and he promises to bring the matter under the notice of the Royal 
Commission for Inquiry into Friendly Societies, in order that a stop may be 
put to the illeg«] collection of subscriptions by societies pretending to bé 
legally certified. A large number of societies in Ireland continue to avail 
themselves of the facilities for investment afforded by the post-effice 
savings-banks, and the Registrar has endeavoured, by every means in his 
power, to encourage this mode of deposit in preference to the old custoin of 
retaining large sums of money in the “strong box.” 
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REMARKABLE ANCIENT MAP. : 

We learn from the report of the ! F 
Records that the operation of taking facsimiles of national manu- 
scripts by photozincography is continued. The second part of 
the series of facsimiles oF the national manuscripts of Scotland 
has been published. The contents of this volume are of great 


historical interest, especially those portions of it which illustrate | 


the rise of constitutional government in Scotland, and the first 
use of the Scottish dialect both in prose and verse. Among the 
documents isan ancient map of England and Scotland. 
to the Bodleian Library, to which it appears to have been be- 
queathed by the eminent antiquary Richard Gough, with the rest 
of his collections bearing on British topography, in 1799. It is 
assumed to be of the period of Edward I. The principal places 
are distinguished by churches with spires, or castellated buildings, 
those of less importance by simple houses, and in each case 
the buildings are coloured red. The surrounding seas are 
coloured green, and so are the rivers. The names of counties 
and tracts of country are inclosed in parallelograms with looped 
corners, and these, as well as all the principal names, are written 
in red, with the exception of London and York, which appear in 
characters of gold. The names, too, are all written along the 
map, or from north to south, instead of west to east, as is usually 
the case. The principal roads are coloured red, and the distances 
from town to town are marked by figures, also in red, forming, as 
Gough remarks, the greatest merit of this map, as being the first 
wherein the roads and distances are laid down. The county of 
Sutherland is distinguished by the figure of a wolf, with the 
legend, “Hic habundant lupi;’’ and a place called Colgarth, 
which is probably the extensive forest between Badenoch and 
Athole, by that of astag, with the legend, “ Hic maxima venacio. 

The only one of the Scottish lakes distinctly named is Loch Tay, 
on the borders of which is inscribed, ‘In isto lacu tria mirabilia. 
Insula natans. Pisces sine intestinis, Fretum sine vento; ” 
miracles generally ascribed by Scotch writers to. Loch Lomond. 
The pass over the Grampian Hills from Moray and Banff- 
shire, now known as the Cairn o’ Mounth road, is marked 
under the name of “ Monthi colli; ’’ and another, which 
is conjectured to be the passage through the Grampians 
which enters the mountains of Castletown of Braemar and 
comes out at the chapel of Glenshee, in Angus, and is called the 
Glenshee road, is named the ‘ Monthie Capella.’’ The ferries 
across the Forth at Hales and Dripp are also specified, and so are 
the bridges at Perth and Achmore; but no mention is made of 
the bridge over the Don built by Bishop Cheyne, of Aberdeen, in 
1329. The earldoms of Ross, Caithness, Moray, Sutherland, Mar, 
Buchan, Athole, Fife, Strathern, Lennox, Menteith, and Carrick 
are prominently displayed. ‘The absence of any mention of those 
of Douglas and Crawford would seem to limit the date of the map 
to a period prior to the creation of the earldom of Douglas. Off 
the north-east of Orkney is a drawing of a vessel lying high and 
dry on a reef of rocks or sandbank, with the wreck of its mast 
and gear hanging over the side. What appears to be two cushions 
are hove overboard, clinging to one of which is a female figure, 
while that of a man is depicted near at hand, apparently rowing 
to her assistance in a boat. The Assistant Keeper of Records 
thinks it not beyond the bounds of reasonable conjecture to 
imagine that the subject of the drawing is the fatal 
end of the calamitous voyage undertaken by the young 
“Maiden of Norway,’ Queen Margaret of Scotland, to 
England to be married to the Prince of Wales, and 
that it may help te clear up the mystery that has always 
shrouded her death. Hardly anything appears to be known of 
this memorable episode in English history. Rapin and the 
few historians who mention her death say that it occurred 
in Orkney about September, 1290, and that it was occasioned by 
the ha ips of the voyage. But Chaimers says that, although 
if she had died in Orkney she must undoubtedly have been buried 
in the Cathedral of St. Magnus, yet that he had caused every in- 
quiry to be made in Orkney for some monumental stone or some 
traditional memorial of the time, place, and circumstance of the 
demise of Margaret, and that he had inquired in vain. In that 
part of the cathedral, however, where Divine worship is celebrated 
are four or five graves covered with white marble, or rather 
Norway granite, which tradition asserts are the burial-places of 
some Danish nobles, No inscription, mark, or figure exists on 
either of these stones, but it is not unlikely that the bodies 
covered by them are some of the Princess's escort that 
had been washed ashore from the wreck, and that she 
herself had never reached the land either alive or dead. 
The floating figure in the drawing appears to be that of a 
girl with a very childlike and gentle expression of countenance, 
and, with the exception of the hands (which are greatly exagge- 
rated, as in the act of clutching at the cushion), of a graceful 
shape. The cushion may be one stuffed with cork, and intended 
to be used as alifebuoy. The wreck is depicted as between 
Orkney and @ line of coast marked ‘‘ Norway’’ in large charac- 
ters, and lies exactly in the track that a ship sailing between the 
two coasts would steer. At the northern end of the island of 
South Ronaldsay is a deep bay or inlet, at the head of which 
stands the village of St. Margaret's Hope, so called, as Macpherson 
conjectures in his ‘t Geographical Illustrations of Scottish His- 
tory,’’ from bor aa Queen Margaret. On the North Sea itself 
is inscribed ‘‘ Mare aquilonare sine termino,’’ and in the middle 
of it is a gigantic representation of the whale engaged in 
mortal combat with its natural persecutors, the thrasher and 


swordfish. The forests of Inglewood and Dean, and the 
New Forest, the last of which is distinguished by a draw- 
ing of a large oak-tree, are the only forests distinctly 


specified in England; but Sherwood Forest is probably intended 
to be represented by the tree drawn in the map north-east of 
Nottingham, The Channel Islands are represented by three 
islands, with names Gersey, Gernesey, and Ancrowe. Besides 
these three islands with names, there are two others without 
names, which from their position are probably intended for 
Alderney and The Caskets. On the sea off the south coast of 
Devonshire, opposite Dartmouth, is written, ‘‘ Hic Brutus appli- 
cuit cum Trojanis,’’ the legendary invasion of Albion. Bardsey 
Island is distinguished by the inscription, ‘‘Bardsey ubi sunt 
Britonum vaticinatores,’’ which again furnishes a clue to the date 
of the map. This island is supposed to owe its name to its having 
been the refuge of the last of the Welsh bards, and, as the Order 
of Bards may be said to have been extinguished at the subjugation 
of Wales by Edward 1. in 1284, the map is probably not many 
years later than that period.—G@/obe, 


FaTAL BOILER EXPLOSION.—On Monday morning a boiler explosion 
occurred at Boljin Bank Mill, Blackburn, Messrs. Cotton and Slater's, A 
new cylinder was placed in the boiler at the end of last week, and work was 
resumed on Monday morning. About half-past mine the boiler suddenly 
exploded, and severvly scalded Mr. George Slater, one of the firm, and two 
workmen, named John Thompson and John Duerden. Mr. Slater was 
conveyed home and attended by a medical man, but he died at four o'clock, 
and the two workmen lie at the infirmary in a dangerous condition. They 
narrowly escaped suffocation in the engine-honse, 


A POLITICAL PICNIC.—Some Manchester Liberals, to the number of 
about 5000, had a politica picnic, last Saturday, at Tabley Park, Cheshire, 
One of the epeakers was Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. Mr. Bright said he had, 
as every independent man occasionally must do, criticised the Government ; 
but, viewing their conduct generally during the last three Sessions, he 
thought the Government might look the country in the face and say that 
they bed at least endeavoured to do their duty. Legislation bad been 
obstructed by the Tory party ; but no one need be rurprised at that. The 
Government bad been dealing with questions of privilege, and it was not 
pleasant to the ruling classes that purchase should be abolished. It was 
still more unpleasant'to them that e\cry man in this country should be 
made politicelly independent. Lie was not himeelf anxious about the Houce of 
Lords, for it had not power enough to obstruct the progress of enlightened 
opinion in this country. It would live its day, though bow long that da: 
would be no one could tell. If, however. it became a great difficulty, it 

| a be reget pr see dhay removed. What he was more anxious about 
was that the people shou properly elevated, so that they might sl 
rightly to judge of all great reforms, . , acta 
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| IMAGINARY TRUSTS, ~ 

Ir a farmer, a tradesman, or even a gentle: i 
whose education had been more iiberal than jog Baars fort 
and young children, were asked what he wished’ to as ae Wife 
property at his death, he would, in nine cases out of pad with his 
that of course he intended it to go to his wife and chilare tats 
met with a case a short time since in which a gentl zs Fens We 
this will:—“I give all my property to my wife and ae aus 
| In a general way, such a testator means merely to ex; a 

these persons—iamely, wife and children—are the op f 
whom he has to care for; and for whose future 
anxious to provide. While he lives the interests of 
wife, and children—are one and the same, united and 
His notion is, as far as possible, to ensure the continuance of 
state of things; in fact, to let matters remain as they we Va that 
remained had he lived Yet what ambiguity, what difh : l have 
construction, even what litigation, lurks under cover of tt a ty of 
simple words, ‘‘1 give all my property to my wife and ch i % “ig 
Suppose that we could interrogate closely the testator, pat 
answers would he give? We should say to him Is the otal 
have a life interest only in your property, and your child ife to 
take it at her death? If that is your idea, then are a rene 
that your wife is bound to invest the capital sum in a fixed pi: 
securities, all paying low rates of interest, and that an pcs . 
your children can by his or her next friend during prctigsa | — 
of his or her own accord afterwards, file a bill against your tp i ns 
for the administration of your estate by the Court of Chenoa xd 
Are you aware that if you have a farm, or carry on a trade. e fe 
widow cannot, under such a will, carry on your farm or tr: eg 
except at the risk of being held responsible for want of suce: ma 
the enterprise? With regard to your children, do you intend th; 
they shall ultimately each have an equal share of your pro shi 
whether they survive their mother or not, or do you intend te 
survivors of the mother only to take? Are you aware that en 
will may also mean that your widow and your children are at eas 
to take the whole property as joint tenants ? Probably the or ty 
answer which we should get would be that he, the testator dil 
not mean any one of these things; that we were only splittir g 
hairs, starting legal quibbles, playing the part of the pettifogger: 
that he meant his widow, whose probity, prudence, and maternal 
love he had proved by many tests, to take everything, and to do 
exactly as she thought best; and that he only named the childrey 
because he did not wish to seem to forget them, and because ho 
wished generally to remind his widow that she should continue 
that fidelity and devotion to them which she bad always displayed. 
Surely we could not say that such response was unreasonable or 
void ef intelligence, yet the Court of Chancery has been very slow 
to admit the possibility or the wisdom of such an interpretation of 
these few and simple words. For example, in ‘ Crockett y 
Crockett ’’ the testator wrote—‘‘ It is my last desire that all and 
every part of my property shall be at the disposal of my true and 
lawful wife, Caroline Crockett, for herself and children, in 
the event of any unforeseen accident happening to myself 
which God forbid.’”” Lord Cottenham upon these words said— 
‘“‘It remains to be seen what are the rights and interests 
of the widow and children in the fund—a question which, 
if it were to be decided upon the terms of the will, woudd be one of 
great difficulty, and upon which the authorities and opinions of the 
Judges have widely differed, 1 have, however, the satisfaction of 
finding that lam not in the present case called upon to decide 
this question, The widow, according to my construction of the 
will and the authorities referred to, had a personal interest in the 
fund; and, as between herself and children, she was eithera 
trustee with a large discretion as to the application of the fund, or 
she had a power in favour of the children, subject to a life estate 
in herself.’”” Upon which language of the Lord Chancellor Lord 
Justice Mellish has made the very pertinent criticism, that 
‘if the difficulty of deciding was so great by reason of the vague- 
ness of the words, which vagueness was probably intentional on 
the part of the testator, so as to prevent the difficulty from being 
decided, it could not be right to decide it at all.’’ 

We have been tempted to pursue this train of thought bya 
perusal of the case of ‘* Lambe v. Eames,’’ in the current number 
of the Law Journal Reports, to which case we are the more eager 
to draw attention because it seems to us to mark a favourable 
change in the mode in which the courts of equily are disposed to 
deal with these questions. In this case the testator, a retail shop- 
keeper, devised a freehold house to his wife, ‘‘to be at her will aud 
disposal in any way she might think best for herself and family.” 
The widow gave a portion of the property to a natural son of a 
son of herself and the testator, and the Court held that she had 
not exceeded the authority or power given to her. But we are 
not concerned with the precise point decided, but rather with the 
general comments offered by the Court on the mode in which cases 
of this class ought to be treated. Thus, Lord Justice James said 
that ‘‘he could not help thinking, when case after case was cited 
to us, that the Court had in its officious interposition exercised a 
most cruel kindness to the parties by imposing trusts, when tlie 
testators in all human probability never intended that there should 
be trusts.’’ But Lord Justice Mellish hit the nail on the head 
when he intimated that the Courts had been too prone to interpret 
statements of the reasons which a testator had for giving the pro- 
perty to his widow into positive trust binding upon her. We can 
hardly doubt that the Courts have been too zealous to discover 
trusts where unlimited confidence was really intended, and there- 
fore we look upon the judgments in the principal case asa kind 
of protest against the past, and an earnest of a different policy 
in the future.—Law Journal. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE COMMON COUNCIL appointed to consider the 
subject have agreed toa report recommending that the Corporation shold 
accept the gift of Columbia Market from Baroness Coutts, upon the under- 
standing that if, after ten years’ trial, it is not succeesful, they eball be at 
liberty to appropriate the site to some congenial purpose. 


NEW PHASE OF THE STRIKE AT NEWCASTLE. — A rather singu/ar 
state of affairs has arisen in respect to the strike of operative engineers at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The employers had obtained about 350 men from 
Germany to work at Sir W. Armstrong's place at Elswick ; but, after some 
squabbles respecting minor matters, the men turned out for more wages 
and the nine-hours-a-day system. This is not very different from the 
demands of the English operatives. A good many of the Prussian workmen 
left Newcastle, on Wednesday, for their own land. 


THE REVENUE.—The Treasury returns {asued on Tuesday show that the 
receipts of the Exchequer from April 1 to Saturday last amounted \ 
£24,999,804, or about £500,000 more than last year, and were derived from 
the following sources :—Customs, £7,552,000 ; excise, £8,125,000 ; stamp” 
£3,876,000; taxes, £564,000; income tax, £1,286,000; Post one 
£1,270,000 ; telegraph service, £170,000; Crown lands, £135,000; 0 “pir 
laneous, £2,223,504. In the same period the expenditure was £ ,410,619. 
The balance in the Bank of Engiaud on Saturday last was £812,589 ; aud 14 
thatof Ireland, £1,260,143, 


INSPECTORS OF FacToORIES.—By an Act which hes recently received 
the Royal assent, the administration of the Workshop Regulation Act, 15°’, 
is invested in the inspectors of factories, and we understand that aad 
visions of this Act will now be enforced, It will be desirable, therefore, 
that employers should take care that all children under thirteen aaa 
age attend school regularly, that no person be employed beyoud the prope’ 
hours, and that the Saturday helf-holiday be duly given. ‘The inspector ‘s 
factories of the district should be communicated with if information © 
desired or complaints have to be made, 


AMERICAN DRUNKARDS.—Here’s another telegram from over the ihe 
“ Dalrymple, member of Parliament for Bath, goes to America to stu) © 
treatment of drunkards.” He need not come ; we can tell him all es “1 
it, The treatment of drunkards in this country is infamous ; they have ® 
hold all the offices and do most of the hard stealing. Many cf them 6 
condemned to the pulpit for long terms; aud newspaper editing”! 
America the most dishonourable vocation known—is done by them x for 
sively, At least one of them is compelled to write two columns a wee Tmit 
the News Letter, and another one has to pay him for it. There is n¢ ai 
to the impositions practised upon that interesting class, the pare gprs 
America; they are just trodden under foot by everybody who them he 
enough to tread. If Dalrymple, M.P. for B., can do avytbing for ¢ x wit 
will tind himself very popular, and will be expected to take a drin 
every man he meets.—San Francisco News Letter. 
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= eTING IN PHCENIX PARK. ever, would be to indict each policeman for an | M.D., one of the medical officers of St. Olave’s that Mr. Humphris, of Whitehall Farm, An- 
THE ME nion upon the legal jpoints assault upon the persons whom he can be proved | Union, said he was called into No. 40, Bermondsey- doversford, by whom the deceased was employed, 


to have struck, 


owing opini 
que following oeting 
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has been given by Mr. 
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nesty yuustances connected with the forcible 
the cite the meeting in Phoenix Park on 
disperse this month, and in accordance with 


s on the points on 


state my view! : 
= : I entertain no 


the ire information. 


whicl 


at occasion @ very violent and | 
doubt t 4 arn ee was committed, and that all 
unjustia a either took part in it or commanded 
pers at as criminally and civilly responsible to | 
it are bo I do not think that any question can 
the laws on any proceeding consequent on this, 
be sare assert the right of the people to assemble 


able purpose in Phoonix 
tion that the soil and 


I 
the Crown. 


er owners 
e law annexe ; 
es very serious question how far her 


ather her Majesty’s advisers, can 
her power of ownership to the extent of 
pat ling the public from the parks, to 
pert they have had access from time immemo- 
It is very easy to suggest acts of ownership, 
eet for instance, a8 putting the whole park 
- ae tillage, which would be justly described as 
an arbitrary interference with that which may be 
‘a nel established popular right, but I know of 
rinciple on which any popular or public right 
: ky the park could be assumed in a court of law. 
There are reasons for contending that consti- 
tutionally her Majesty would exercise her powers 
of ownership improperly if she were advised to 
jeny her subjects free access to these parks; and 
after some ugly struggles it has been conceded, in 
4 case of the London parks, that free access in- 
volves the right of assemblage, aud that the 
Queen ought not to use her right of proprietor- 
ship to interfere with meetings in the parks. I do 
not think a court of law can take any notice of 
this, and that the absolute ownership of the 
Queen over the ground in Phenix Park must 
be recognised, and that they cannot determine 
any question as to the propriety of the mode in 
which that ownership has been exercised. The 
conduct of those who f reibly interfered with the 
meeting rests entirely on that ownership. There 
is no pretence for saying that the meeting was in 
j self illegal. The only justitication for interfering 
with it was that it was held on private grounds, 
avainst the will of the owner of the grounds. 
The right of her Majesty over Phoenix Park is in 
this view just the same as that of any other 
proprietor over his domain ; and that the right of 
the police to disperse the meeting was just the 
same as that of the servants of any private pro- 
rietor to prevent a meeting in his private grounds. 
t appears to me that the law upon this subject 
is perfectly plain. Every person who enters upon 
the ground of another against his will is a tres- 
passer; if he enters by force he may at once be 


and h 
which 
may be 
Majesty, 


Civil actions may of course be 
maintained by any person assaulted against the 
person who assaulted him. These actions may 
also be maintained against any person who 


assault. I have very carefully considered the 
letter signed by Mr. Burke, the Under-Secre- 
tary, in which his Excellency desires the Com- 
missioners of Police ‘to take the necessary steps 
to prevent the meeting,’ without in any way 
pointing out or limiting the steps to be taken. 
Although in general an authority is not pre- 
sumed to extend to do illegal acts, I think this 
general authority makes both Mr. Burke and his 
Excellency responsible for any excess committed 
by the police in the execution of their orders, ou 
the same principle that railway companies are held 
responsible for illegalities committed by their ser- 
vauts in matters intrusted to their discretion. On 
the same principle, the Commissioners of Police 
are responsible in a civil action for the conduct of 
the police acting in the execution of their orders. 
I think that the Lord Lieutenant is liable to be 
sued in the Queen's Courts in Ireland for a wrong 
done to any subject of the Queen. I do notregard 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas in the 
case of ‘Luby v, Lord Kim) erley’ at all a satic- 
factory decision the other way. 


** Aug, 26, 1871.” *Tsaac Butt. 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


THE SHARK AND GupGEON CAsE.—At West 


| minster, on Monday, William Simpson, described 
as a betting man, was finally examined before | 


Mr. Woolrych, charged with being concerned with 
three other men in stealing £890 in notes, the 
moneys of Mr. John Orton, a farmer, of Rookery 
Farm, Towcester, Northamptonshire, on July 13 
last year. Mr. W. D. Smyth, Rochester-row, 
defended. The prosecutor fell in with sharpers, 
who tracked him to Coventry, where, under the 
will of his father, he received £900. Of this he 
put £890 into a pocket-book, and he then came to 
London to purchase a business, and was robbed at 
the City of Gloster Tavern, Chelsea, of the £890 
by the prisoner and the sharpers he had met with. 
By the aid of photographs now used in prisons 
the prisoner was identified by prosecutor at the 
Liverpool Borough Gaol, where, with two others, 
he was undergoing imprisonment as a suspected 
person, waiting, im fact, for a victim who was 
coming from Rugby with some money; and, from 
inquiries instituted by the police, it appeared that 
the prisoner was well known at Manchester and 
Liverpool, and had been more than once convicted. 
Mr. Smyth contended that it would be unsafe 
upon the unsupported evidence of the prosecutor, 
after a period of twelve months, to send this man 
to take his trial. The prisoner had no doubt been 
in trouble, but that was no reason why there 
should be any prejudice against him. Mr, Wool- 
rych said no doubt the presecutor had displayed 
considerable simplicity and imprudence, but in 
the main his evidence was so satisfactory, especially 


resisted by force, provided no more force than is 
necessary be used. But if he enters peaceably 
hands cannot be laid upon him until he is requested 
to retire and remains; even then no greater force 
must be used than is necessary for his removal, 
and if there be the person using it is answerable 
for an assault which he cannot justify. The 
necessity for a request is still stronger when the 
party is on the land by the license of the owner. 
In that case, before proceeding to remove him the 
owner must unequivocally withdraw his license. 
This he must do by desiring him to leave his 
grounds; after he has so desired him he must give 
a reasonable time to withdraw, and then only can 
he or his servants gently lay hands on him, using 
no more force than is necessary for his removal 
from the ground, Tried by these tests—according 
to every account submitted to me, including the 
version supplied by themselves—the conduct of 
the police was illegal. They had no right to 
attempt the forcible removal of anyone until they 
had first requested him to leave the park. They 
were bound, after this request, to allow a reason- 
able time for his compliance, and even they were 
only to use the force then which was absolutely 
necessary for his removal. It was the sense of 
these difficulties which influenced the law officers 
of the Crown in England to advise that, for prac- 
tical purposes, there was no power forcibly to pre- 
vent a meeting of persons once admitted to the 
parks. I may add that the laws of England 
regard with peculiar jealousy the use of force to 
Tesist or prevent a mere civil trespass. Lord Hale 
distinctly says, ‘That if a man kills another to 
Prevent a trespass, even on his own house, he is 
guilty of manslaughter.’ As to property, it 
of Be Plain: —*if A come into the wood 
wt B and pulls his hedges, and B beat him, 
t uereof he dies, this is manslaughter, for 
ty it be unlawful for A to cut the 
band it was not lawful for B to beat him; but 
Men bring him before a magistrate or punish 
him some other way.’ Passages from all the 
pg della of the law might be multiplied. All 
force om concur in the doctrine that ‘ whenever | 
rea Justitied it was not greater than was 
— maby necessary to effectuate the lawful | 
eit intended.’ Even resistance to removal 
park r 1 ami over violence, as was used in the 
a battery it ia previous assault would not justify 
he thathee Mt such battery be extreme; and it will 
the date t of evidence whether the retaliation by 
to the abt Was excessive, out of all proportion 
‘ca y or provocation received,’ In my 
‘ry policeman who used his baton for 

ose of driving the people from the monu- 
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as to the possession of a large sum of money, that 
he could not think of withdrawing the case from 
the consideration of a jury. The prisoner was 
then fully committed. 

A Man or Many Names anp Many Crimes.— 
At Westminster, on ‘Tuesday, James Hawker, 
alias John and Samuel Press, alias Loug Sam, 
who has also been convicted in the names of Page, 
Walker, and Connor, was finally examined, 
charged with being concerned, with a man named 
White, now undergoing five years’ penal servi- 
tude, in burglariously breaking and entering the 
premises of Mr. Geo. Anthony Smith, the Victoria 
Tavern, Pimlico, and stealing therefrom about 
£15, and some jewellery. The premises were 
entered by a back window, and, a door being 
forced access, was gained to the bar and a desk 
where the money and valuables were deposited. 
At a quarter past three in the morning 
the prisoner was seen to scale a wall by 
Poulter, 199 B, who gave an alarm and 
joined another constable, and the prisoner con- 
victed was apprehended in a cellar, £5 odd lying 
near him. Hawker was taken a week ago, by a 
detective of the E division, at a public-house in 
Portland-place, and identified by Poulterastheman 
who get off at the time of the burglary and as 
frequenting the public-house with the other 
prisoner and obtaining an insight into the con- 
struction of the bar and parlour. Robert Carter, 
a detective of the E division, proved that in July, 
1865, prisoner received one month at Marl- 
borough-street for felony ; in August, 1867, twelve 
months, at the Old Bailey, for assaulting a post- 
man and attempting to rob the mail; and he had 
suffered five terms of imprisonment, amounting to 
fourteen mouths, as a rogue and vagabond. He 
was fully committed for trial. 

CrimInaL NEGLECT BY PArents.— At South- 
wark, on Wednesday, George Daniel Knight, 
thirty, labourer, and Elizabeth Knight, twenty- 
eight, his wife, were placed at the bar before 
Mr. Benson, for final examination, charged with 
killing Thos, Knight, their son, seventeen months 
old, by depriving him of sufficient food and 
nourishment. Mr. William F. Barker, one of the 
relieving officers of Bermondsey, said that about 
six weeks ago the female prisoner brought a male 
child to his office in a sickly condition, and he 
gave her an order for the doctor, and at the same 
time he remarked that the child appeared to be 
starved and very much neglected, and he advised 
her to come into the workhouse, as she might get 
herself into trouble. She refused to do so, and 
went away. He saw nothing more of her until 
Saturday ‘afternoon, Aug. 12, when he called 
at 40, Bermondsey-square, where he found 
the prisoners lodging in a dirty, miserable-look- 
ing room. ‘The female prisoner was there under 
the influence of drink, and he found the child lying 
on a heap of rags on a broken-down bedstead. On 
lifting tie clothes he was horrified at the sight of 
the poor child. 
skin, which was of : 
called in Dr. Coulahan, one of the medical officers 
of the parish, who took charge of the child, and 
witness gave the female into custody. Every at- 
tention was paid to the child, but it died a few 
days afterwards, and then the male prisoner was 
given into custody. Witness was present at the 
inquest on the 22nd, when the male prisoner 
told the Coroner that he earned about 12s. a week, 


OMmo 
villegal aet of all, The safer course, how- 


and his wife 6s, to 7s, a week. Mr, Hugh Coulahan, 


The bones were nearly through the | 
a livid colour. He immediately | 


square, by Mr. Barker, when he saw the female drew the charge from a double-barrelled gun, and 
| prisoner in a back room, under the influence of placed the unloaded weapon in a corner of his 
_liquor, and in a corner he was shown the child. kitchen, at the same time putting away his powder 
It was in a terribly emaciated state, the and shot in a drawer inthe same room, Atdinner- 


‘either expressly or impliedly commanded the | bones nearly protruding through the skin. The time the deceased, who lived in the house, wax 


surface of the body was quite cold, the pulse missing, as was also the gun. Mr. Humphrs 
| indistinct. The eyes were sunk and the pupils went in search of the deceased, and presently 
| dilated. The abdomen wascollapsed. There was found him hanging in the fork of a tree about 
| extreme emaciation, and there were other symp- 200 yards from the house, with his left arm go 
| toms of starvation. The child only weighed 13} 1b. | caught between the limbs of a tree that he could 
It was a fully developed child, and ought to have | only be released after assistance had been obtained 
weighed 25lb. The child died in the workhouse! and the boughs bent back by main force. The 
ja few days aftewards, and it was clear that the fact that his hat was still in the branches above 
| death was caused by starvation and neglect. He his head served to show that the deceased had 
remembered the birth of the same child, and at | fallen some little distance to where he was hang- 
| that titne he considered it a remarkably fine one. ing, and it was evident that the gun had at the 
The prisoner had a little girl five years of age, same moment fallen from his grasp, as it was upon 
which was a healthy child, Mr. John Marshall, | the ground below, with its barrels in a direct line 
M.D., 10, Bermondsey-square, said he had attended | from the deceased’s head. ‘The charge of one of 
the child by virtue of an order from Mr. Barker. | the barrels had inflicted a terrible wound on the 
The female prisoner told him it had the diarrhoea, | man’s head, and when taken down he had very 
and he ordered medicine. Caroline Brown said | slight signs of life. In his pocket was found Mr, 
the prisoner lodged in her house, 40, Bermondsey- | Humphris’s powder and shot, and there can be no 
square, about seven months, The man worked at | doubt that the deceased had surreptitiously taken 
Hartley's Wharf, and the woman could earn 8s, | the gun and ammunition from the kitchen, and, 
or 93. a week if she liked, but she was con-| being unaccustomed to the use of firearms, had 
stantly drunk, Sho left the child at eight in| been himself the cause of the accident. He 
the morning without food, and seldom re-| lingered a couple of days. The jury returned a 
turned until eight in the evening, when she was | verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.”’ 
generally so drunk that she fell on the bed. All , 
that time the child was without food or nourish-| A Postman Staxvep to Deatu.—Dr, Hard- 
wicke has held au inquest at the Wynford Arms, 


ment. Witness had frequently given the de- 
ceased child food, which he ate ravenously, She Ponsa aber Yee = erates on i ay 
told the prisoners several times of the negicct, Mary Fletcher deposed that diseased was Werison: 


when they abused her. Witness remembered the in-law, aud had been in declining health previous 
female prisoper bringing hous meiticine for ths to his death. He had been in the employ of the 


| = dhe Wits wee phos oe pont General Post Office as a letter-carrier, and his 
she said, ‘She wished the child was dead ‘as she | ours of labour were from nine a.m, to nine p.m., 
lriever Liked it half so. well as the girl.” Wit- | ne hour out of the twelve being allowed him 
ness added that she had frequently seen for refreshment. Deceased’s wages were 18s. a 
the prisoners at their meals while the poor| Week, and out of that sum 6s. 6d, was puid for 
|child’ was crying for food. The female | Te? He had to maintain himself and family on 
prisoner worked for a day or two and then lis. 6d. a week. He occasionally worked ovei- 
| got drunk for days together. The prisoners | time at the Post Office, and by that means earned 
| having been duly cautioned by the magistrate, | ® few shillings extra, She believed that they had 
the man said he did not know the child was de- | 2°t enough to live on. Deceased was a man of 
|prived of food. His wife told him it had the| temperate habits, and bore an irreproachable 
diarrhoea. The female denied drinking or neg-| Character. Her daughter died in childbed ten 
lecting the child. Mr. Benson committed them | 4Y# 880, and that event made a deep impression 
to Newgate for trial. on the mind of the deceased. On Thursday 
week, while he was stooping to lift an article of 
furniture, he suddenly fell forward on the floor 
ABOMINABLE ATTEMPT To Upset A Trarn.—| and expired. He had not been able to attend to 
At the Llford Petty Sessions, on Saturday, Henry his duties for some time past. The medical evi- 
Swangon and David Simpson, two young men, the | dence showed that the heart was much dilated 
sons of tradesmen living in the Victoria Dock- | and weak, and the cause of death was fainting, 
| road, were charged, on remand from the 28rd ult., | arising from the exhausted state of the system, 
with placing a piece of timber on the Great | The Coroner said there could not be a doubt that 
Eastern Railway. The prisoners were both | death was, in that case, in a great measure due to 
respectably dressed, and Pinpere wore a pair of | the want of proper nourishment being taken by 
yellow kid gloves during the hearing of the case. | the deceased. It was impossible for any man to 
Mr, Wildash, solicitor, prosecuted on behalf of | maintain himself and wife on 11s. 6d. a week; 
the railway company; Mr. Wilson, solicitor, ap- | and it was, in his mind, disgraceful on the part of 
peared for Simpson; and Mr. J. Beard defended | the Post-Office authorities to pay any man such a 
Swanson. Police-constable Scott, 273 K, de miserable wage and work the life out of him. The 
that about one o'clock on the morning of the 23rd | Legislature had passed a Factory Act, which, 
he was on duty at the end of the North Woolwich- | n0 doubt, was a ey fl good law; but they had 
road, and saw the two prisoners take up a tele- | Neglected to look to their own Government offices, 
graph post which was lying alongside the wall, | where men toiled like slaves twelve hours out of 
‘The pole was about 30ft. in length, and they | tbe twenty-four. He had no hesitation in saying 
placed it at right angles across the road. Witness | that the deceased and his wife had fallen victims 
removed the pole to its orignal place, and then | to starvation, and he urged the jury to append 
| went away a short distance, and watched it. The | that fact to their verdict. The jury returned a 
prisoners came up and lifted the pole on to the | verdict of ‘*Death from natural causes, and that 
| top of a 6-ft. wall, which separated the railway | the said death was accelerated by the want of 
‘from the road, Simpson then jumped over the | proper nourishment. 
|walland dragged the pole on to the platform, so 
that about 7 ft. of itextended over the metals. As 
soon as he had done this he jumped back again, 
and the two prisovers went into an adjoining 
house. After he had removed the pole witness 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fatpay, Avevar 25. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—T. PINNICK, Southamp- 
ton, butcher—W, W. DUNDAS, Colchester, Lieutenant in the 
60th Rifles—J. Db. PHILLIPPS, Liverpool, cotton broker. 


went after the prisoners: Swanson was appre- BANKRUPTS.—J., CF, ANGERSTEIN. Wellington Bar- 
i y bac racks, St. James's Park, Lieutenant in the Army — FE. V. 
hended, but Simpson escaped by the kk door. ACKAY, Ryder-street, St. James's, gentleman--F. PARKER, 


James Bevan, a signalman in the employ of the 

company, said that the policeman called him from 
| his signal-box, and he found the pole projecting 
| overthe line. A goods-train was then due, and wit- 
| ness turned the signal to ‘* danger,’’ and then as- 
|sisted the policeman in removing the pole. The 
| prisoners were committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. They reserved their defence. Bail 
| was accepted in the sum of £100 each, 


Poplar, licensed victualler—O, MENETREY, Millwall, ship- 
chandler.—C. P, BIGNELL, Portsea, potter—E. BKIDGE, 
Stockport, publican—T. N. GREGG, Cornwall, shoemaker—G. 
M. JACKSON, Morpeth, bootmaker. 

RCOTCH BSEQUESTRATIONS.—J, MACGIBR, Glasgow, 
wholessle tea merchant—J, BAIRD, Kilwinning, pit oversman— 
= wt in Edinburgh, furniture-dealer—J, BOAG, Airdrie, 

acher, 


Tuesday, Ava. 29. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED COTTERELL, Halkin- 
place, Belgrave-square, horse-dealer—J. F. SELMON, Plymouth, 
corn-dealer—R, WATT Kast Stonehouse, beerseller—W. 

ne WALEEE, wot: conj-tnerehant-r i. J. MOULTON, Bir- 
. * mingham, picture-frame manufacturer. 
| Tue Erruam MurpEer.—The committee of the BANKRUPTS.—T. FLETCHER, Poultry, Olty, gunmaker— 


*$Pook Defence Fund”’ have just issued large |r. W. HOSEGOOD and J. TUBNER, George-yard, White- 
bills, which they have caused to be posted through | eli data Won, jn het ca 
out all parts of Greenwich and bg gore — wg ware-dealer—T. CAPAS, Willington, ponies. gabeny, 
vicinity, offering, in furtherance of the ends of | Derby, Wuilder— Ww. ORSLEY, Beccles -comchbuilienc-T OG, 
justice, a reward of £200 for the detection and MITCHELE. Leeds, dru List. SIMPSON, Bradford, con? 
conviction of the person who murdered Jane Maria Fiat} Spams Ose STEWART, Bristol, horse-dealer—A, TINTI, 
Clousen on the night of April 24 or the morning | “goopoq sEQUESTRATIONS,—A. RENFREW, Glasgo 

of April 25 last. eThe committee state that they makian? aared SESPIES Milngavie, ya baad WALKER: 
are also prepared to do all in their power to obtain | {7c et RuoMreON, Gleegow,-catler NM MILLAN. 
her Majesty's free pardon for an aegesa: acc (not | Greenock,’ spirit. merchaut—J. PRINGLE, Edinburgh and 
the actual murderer) who may give in men Foleo, axcicaiteres Sept, Grae -: SEAURe Over 
leading to the detection of the perpetrator of the 4 7 
crime. . 


Discovery OF SKELETONS NEAR BARKING- 
CrerKk.—The workpeople employed at the City 
of London Gasworks, near Barking-creek, have 
dug up two adult human skeletons from the fore- 
shore of the river Thames, below high-water mark, 
The remains, which are well preserved, presented 
appearances of having been hastily interred within 
a short distance of each other, but there is 
nothing to show how long or by what cir- 
cumstances they have occupied such remark- 
able graves. ‘The spot, though on the Essex 
shore, is in the county of Kent, and Mr. Carttar, 
the North Kent Coroner, having had the dis- 
covery reported to him, has decided that it will be 
useless to hold an inquest. A medical man who 
has seen the remains thinks they have been buried 
for at least fifty years. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and just below the opening made for 

| the Dagenham Dock, are some interesting remains 
of an ancient forest, which appears to have at one 
time occupied part of the river bed. The roots 
and trunks of the trees, which are only disclosed 
at low spring tid:s, are in process of conversion 
into peat, and form an admirable study for 
geologists. 

SINGULAR DEATH FROM A GuNsHOT,—An in- 
quest has been held at Cheltenham on the body 
of Robert Suppless, aged eighteen, who had died 
from the effects of a gunshot wound, It appeared 
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Sold by all Grocers, Is. per Ib, ** Try it.” 


C 


O MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY’S 

hich erudiaates Dy wpepaia: indigestion, Cough, Arthas, Con 
which eradica' 8 D m, Cough, ° 
sumption, Debili 7, Ocleente, Constipation, Fistulency, 
yuleem, Low Spirits, Diarrhwa, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea an 

= t nig, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Jom plaints, 

Uere No. 68,413: ‘* Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
fs excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holl- 
ness cannot praise this excellent food woo highly,’’ 
Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-at., Lon i. 

and 163, William-street, New York, 

In Ting, at 1s. 1}d, ‘im. 28, O4.; EZib,, 23s. 

80 


DU BARRY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
41b., 26.; 11b., Se. 6d. ; er 121b,, 308.; 24 1b., 558, 5 
al 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
$1b., Gs. 5; 1%B., 4a., a all Grocers, 
Wy SItsnEse SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
BQUARES, 
Ready for immediate uss, 
and most nutritious, 
Sold by Grocers and Chenista, 
Wholesale at Sand % Lime-street-rquare, E.c. 
J IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially yr vred for sufferers from Indigestion, 
highly nut Ith ee My sty dinuatod, ced palztable d adapted 
i y nu ous, Cas! > an , and ad 
pac ey for the miost delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tine, from Is, 6d., by all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
bousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, W. 


planer JN PROMOTED by PEPSINE, 

*repared by T. MORSON, 
and recommended by the Medical Profeasion, 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes, 
from 28. 6d. 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row, W C., London, 
See name on label. 


G LENFIELD 
STARCH, 


Exclusively used in the Royai Laundry; 
and her *s Laundress says that 
“It is the finest Btarch she ever used.’ 
Awarded Prize Medal for its a 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES); 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 
Families are waited upon, “free of any extracharge,” 
saperences Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wi 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
Joven nt Manties, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
site, 
hourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 
Making Piain Dress, 9s. 64. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 12s. 64., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSB, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warchouse in London, 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOUKS. 


VELVET -FINISHED VELVETEENS. 


jeautifully soft and very rich. Speciall stapied for 

Ladies’ 4 use, ‘Jackote, and be ans Tete Costumes, 
From 2s. 9). to 6s. 6d. per yard. Patterns free. 

From PETEK ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-st., London, W. 


FOR TRAVELLING AND THE SEASIDE, 


ATENT WATERPROOF MTWEEDS, 


mate of the very best Wool, 14s. 6d. to 21s. the Dress; 
in nch Heather Mixtures Iron Greys, Browns, Greens, 
Gold and Black, éc, 


FOR TRAVELLING AND SEASIDE COSTUMES. 
RINGED and BORDERED WOOL 


TWEEDS. 
This very serviceable article, being full 60 in. wide, la well 
adapted for Dresses and Cloaks alike. 
In all the New Tints, 21s. to 27s. 6d. the Dress. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
HEAP and USEFUL DRESSES. 


Now ready, a complete collection of 
New Fabrics, 10a. 6d. to 25s. the Dress. 


THE BEST TIME TO BUY SILKS. 


NE THOUSAND ODD DRESS 
LENGTHS OF RICH FANCY SILKS are now CLEAR- 

ING OUT, at reduced prices, commencing at 30s.; also extra 
qualities, 428. and 638. Patterne free, 


HEAP SEASIDE DRESSES. 
Several Thousand Yards Mélange Costume Cloth, 28 in. 
wide, a most serviceable article, 62d. a yard. 
Patterns free every where. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534; t0 537, New Oxford-street, 


ARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
the Stock of a French Firm. 
27,000 Yards Finest French Popline, 1s. 34d. a yard, 
in every new Colour. 
23,000 Yards Rich satin Cloth, la. 24d. a yard, 
ail Wool, but like silk in appearance. 
20,000 Yards Beautifully Fine french Merinces, 
18, 64d. and Js, 11)d. per yard. 
Patterns free every where. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
834 to 637, New Oxford-street, W.0. 


GREAT SALE OF SUMMER STOCK. 


NIGHT and CO., Silkmercers, British and 
Foreign Dress Warehousemen, 217, iytenery beg to 
apnounce that their ANNUAL SALE of SURPLUS STOCK 
has commence@; and, having re-marked their entire Stock of 
Black and Coloured Bilks, Satins, Fancy Dresses, Muslins, 
Prints, &c., at a great reduction from their former prices, 
Ladies’ wiil find an opportunity of purchasing at a great 
advantage. 


Patterns post-free. 


LOUNCED, PLAITED, and QUILTED 
SILK and SATIN SKIRTS.—KNIGHT and CU,, 217, 
ent-street, in accordance with their aunual custom, have 
.great, Reductions in the prices of their entire Stock of the 
above, in order to effect an early clearance. 


RAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 2) gs. 
Bright Steel and Urmoulu Mountings, elegant d fy 

most varied assortment of Bronzed Fenders. 
post-free,—RICHARD and JOHN SLACE, 566, Strand, om 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalied pexfoctly pare, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognas Brandy. ote the words “KINAHAN'S LL WHIBKY" 
on , Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st.,W. 


A COIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time, 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY, 


Provide against Accidents of all Kinds 
by Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


As Annual Payment of £3 to £6 Ss. 
insures £1000 at Death, 
or an Allowance at the rate of 
26 per week for injury. 
OMices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street. 
Wituiam J. Vian, Secretary. 


’ 

AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The 

best, safest, and most certain Family Medicine that has 

yet been discovered. Being composed of nothing but the purest 

vegetable ingredients, they are suitable for either sex. They 
are equally valuable for curing and preventing disease, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 

 9d., and 48. 6d. per Box, 


MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 
he _protizposition to te prevented. b 
6 lf lon 8 preven’ LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE. Agreeabie, vitalising, and invigorating, 
its effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention, Take it 
as directed. Sold by Chemists and the maker, 
H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill. 


((HLORODYNE FOR 
[)BReGA ond ENGLISH CHOLERA. 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is 
Dr, J. COLLIS BR NE'S CHLORODYNE. A few 
doses will cureali incipient cases. Caution.—Theextraordinar: 
medical reports on the efficacy of Chiorodyne renders it of vita 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which ts 
now sold under the protection of Government authorising a 
stamp bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, the ** Times,"’ July 16, 1864, fold in bottles, 
« 1id., 28. Od. +, by ali Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. Seo | 
also Report of Earl Russell in the “ Lancet," Dec. 31, 1864. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- | 
road, London, — MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNI- 
VERSAL MEDIUINES, in Boxes at 7§d., 134d., 28. 9., 4a. 64., 
and lis. each. Sold by the Hygeian Agents and Medicine 

Venders generally. 


RPLLErsy or FITS. ary Sure Cure 


for this distressing complaint is now made known in a 
Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) om Foreign and Native Herbal 
Preparations, published by Professor O. PHELPS BKOWN. 
The a was discovered by him i ch a providential 
manner that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, 
ax it bas cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never having 
failed in a single case. The ingredients may be obtained trom 
any Chemist. Sent free to any address on application to Prot. 0, | 
Phelps Brown, 2, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS 
have effected the mort | 
Kapid aod Remarkable Recoveries when the Nerves 
were shaken and the System shattend 
‘The tattacte Be copsct 2 a a ao 
18 cate an eH w vainly ok eb 
health and strength this Y edicine wr ae 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, | 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, relieved upwards of 37,000 poor sick 
persons during the past year, | 
AbBSISTANCE is urgently necded, | 
J. W. Watpnon, Secretary, 


(HARING - CROSS HOSPITAL, . Wi 

8 . W.C.— 4 ides acco! mapetat 7 
1 In-Patlonte constantly, i afore rit to oT is of 4000 
cases of acc! mt an J 
are carnestly wide a 1 snus Webaciprs tone S 


| Kuiness at one time, are Governors, an 


| solicited. 


AR TAX. 
Biack Silks. 
Coloured Silks. 
Silk Veivets, tc. 
Extraordinary Sale of Silks, — 
purchased previons to the War Tax in’France, 
upwards of £35,000 worth of 
French Silks now on sale, 
from 28. 6d. to Shes: 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP"S, 198, Regent-street. 


OTICE. 
BAKER and CRISPS SPECIALTIES for EARLY 
AUTUMN are now ready.—19, Regent-strees. 
Patterns free. 


OTICE.—BAKER and CRISP’S 
SUMMER GOODS are all reduced in price at 
the rate of 25 to 50 per cent. Patterns of all 
reductions free. 

198, Regent-street, London, 


ELVETEENS EXTRAORDINARY. 


First Delivery of 1000 Boxes of our celobrated 

Moleskin Silk Velveteens, in Black and all 

Uolours, from 15s, 6d. to 50s. Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP. 


LL THE NEW FABRIOS, 
all the New Colours, 
all the New Styles, 
all the New Patterns, 
sent post-free, 
BAKER and CRISPs 
Karly Autumn Wool Serges. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
ay Autumn Silk Serges. 
BAKER and CRISP” 
Early Autumn Wool Reps. 
BAKER and CRISI"3 
Early Autumn Silk Reps. 
BAKER and CRiSP’s 
Early Autumn Satin Cloths, 
BAKER and CRISPS 
Early Autumn Fancy Cloths. 
BAKER and CRISP'S 
Early Autumn Plain Cloths. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Wool Poplins, 
BAKER and CRISPS 
Kariy Autumn French Merinocs. 
BAKER and CRISP'S 
Early Autumn Venetian Cloths, 
Every Novelty, 
from 8s. 6d. to 558. Full Dress. 
BAKER and ORISP’S, 198, Regent-strect. 


F ADIES.—OUR AMERICAN CLOUDS, 


made of the finest Shetland Wool, four yards long, 
extra wide, 2s. lid. and 3s. 11d. 
Sent free for two extra stamps. 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regeut-street. 


OTICE.—Odds and Ends of REMNANTS, 
in bundles, lengths 4 to 8 yards, in 50-yard bundles. 
for 218., 25s., 35s,, and 448. Each material various and useful, 
Sent for P.-C. O, te BAKER and CRISP'S, Regent-street. 


OR THE HOT WEATHER.—22, 000 Yards 
of GAZ DE CHAMBRAY, with Coloured Satin Stripes, 

44d. yard, worth Is. 3d. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—DONATIONS are most ur- 
gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity. 
Contributions will be thankfully received at the Hospital, by 
the Treasurer, Edward Enfield, Esq.; by the Secretary ; and by 
Mr. J. W. Goediff, Cierk to the Committee. 
Gower-street, September, 1871. H. J. Kriiy, R. N., Secretary. 


WET, LONDON | HOSPITAL, | W., 


entirely dependent on voluntary bounty.—The applica- 
tions for atninicn greatly exceed the present limited accom- 
modation, and FUNDS are urgently EQUIRED, that the 
patients may at once be received inte the new wards. 
re ms or donations most thankfully received by 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., the Metropolitan Bank, 
and at the Hospital, by T. ALExanpeg, Sec. and Supt. 


HE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, for 
the ion of fi ft Contagious Fever, 
sadowment, and ls the chiy Inctitution in London’ for the 

treatment of ients who are not paupers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ‘ally re- 
ceived by Messrs. Dimsdale and Co., %, ilk; Mesers. 
Measrs itoares, Fleet street ond by the Secretary. ai the How: 

‘essTs Hoares, ; an ry ’ 
pital, Liverpool-road, lalington. lle - 


REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Caledonian-road, N.— The New Ward, lately opened, 
cannot be fully occupied for WANT OF FUNDS. Bankers— 
Messrs, Ransom, Bouverle, and Co.; and Messrs, Barnett and 

Go. Grones Rap, Secretary. 


OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL, Biomfieid-street, Moorfields, B.C. 


‘The great enl: ment of the Hospital necessitates an urgent 
APPEAL for AID to meet curren expenses. Annual Sub- 
scriptions are ‘ially solicited. 

An average of 95,000 out-patients and 1000 in-patients received 
annually. T. Moeronp, Secretary. 


HE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 
uare (established 1063), for the Reception of Patients 
from of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of this 
National Charity, which is open and free to every poor and 
suffering woman in the land. 
Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom, 
Bowverie, and Co. Hauwny B. Inouam, Secretary, 
HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
and 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell House, 
Highgate. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This Hospital depends entirely on voluntar, suppers. 
The Committee very earnestly solicit CONTRI TIONS, 
Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs, 
Herries, Samus. Wurrorp, Secretary, 


NFIRMARY for EPILEPSY and 

PARALYSI8, Charles-street, Portman-equare, W.—In- 

door and Out-Patients are received from all parts. FUNDS are 

URGENTLY required to extend the operation of this useful 

Charity. Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Miils, and Co.; Drummonds 
and Co, . J. WaTnEnstox, Hon. Bec, 


I OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 
West-hill, Putney-heath, 8.W.— This Charity ts in 

URGENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, in carrying on ite 
extensive operations. 

There are 1:45 inmates and 278 pensioners—total, 411, 

In all these cases the benefit is for life. 

Upwards of 300 approved candidates are weiting election. 

To meet the actual claims, and to extend the benefits of the 
institution, the board depends from year to year upyn volun- 
tary contributions, the reserve fund not supplying more than 


| one twentieth of the annual revenue. 


Persons subscribing at least half a guinea annually, or five 


are entitled to votes in 

proportion to the amount. 
Orders payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received and all information 


promptly supplied. 
No. 1, Poultry, E.C. Farpenic Anpnew, Secretary. 


Betee HOME FOR INCURABLES, 


Clapham. rise (instituted 1961), 
Patroness—H_ KH 
Treasurers—Gicorge Moore Eeq.; 


Dey 
4. Lombard-street ; aud Messrs. Drutamond, Charing-cross. 
ts of the 


ibbons. 


disease a 

attendance, 
Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 

elections. No person under 2 years of age nor of the pauper 


| olase is eligible, 


Full particulars and the necessary forms may be procured 
from the Sverete 
DONATIONS 


Offices, 73, Cheapside, E.C, 


ONDON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel-road, 


E.—CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the funds uf this Hus- 
pital are earnestly sulicited. 


Evwanp Weaver, Sec. 


The demand for admission into the wards continues to in- | wy the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street, E.U 
r, 
Ww 


crease, and none but urgent cases are now received. 
As a consequence of this great pressure of in-patients co1a- 
pines with # very deficient income, the «Governors have already 
nh com, 


June 30 last. 
By order of se House Committee, 
> Wm. J, Nixon, House Governor and Secretary. 
Bankers ~Mesers, Robarts, Lubbock, and Co.; and Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
August 8, 187i, 


ry. 
l ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly | 


pelled to borrow from their bankers the sum of £7000, | 
to enable them to meet the expenses of the Hospital up to | 


SEPT, 2, 187) 


© DOMESTIC SEWING. : CO,’ 
by Hand, £3 Tbe a AG HIN ES : 


¥ Hand and Foot, £5 
_ All Lock-stitch, W oon he 
SEWING-MACHINES FOR ALA MySites. 
Catalogue: PURPOSES, “STACTURING 
sand Samp! nat 
Griginal Patentens eae _ 
land 2. CHEAPSIDE, ” 
Pe REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-87 REP 
y Terms when required, without increase of prt 


ONDON INTERNar 
BXHIBITION Po MT RAMAGI ONAL 


Admission daily, excopt Wed: 
One Shilling, On W: Desdays fel rs fom Io Aan. ty 


AST LONDON Hospi, 
CHILDREN, Ratcliffe-cross, Inatituted i363 
PATRON > 
Her Grace the Dowager-Duchess of B 
Her Ladyship the Dowager: Peveopity 
The tisne r Marjoribanks, Marchioness of Lansdoveno, 
¢ Ris! ev. the Lord Bish , 
The Right Honourable tant tees im 
Chairman of the Board of sans ement—T. Scratton, Es. 
urer—E. 8, Norris, Esc geld 
Bankers —The Alliance Hank, Bartholonssw-lane: 
.. Str ; 
andCo., Cornhill: and; Messrs, Dimsdale, 
ae Jneritation 
ions, possessing no jendowment o: y ki 
exenast aid to the women and PU feriens chic hatover, It 
in the east end of London: none but children are ad the poor 
in-patients, the women being treated a6 out patients Ne 4 
is charged, advice and medicine being supplied absolutely free 
since the opening of the Hospital in Isss, 14,43 have‘ = 
treated, 13,106 of these being women outpatients ar 4 ain 
children in-patients. The Increasing demands upon the Ch als 
averagiog from 25 to 30 new applicants daily necessit tae 
building ofa Hospital which shall bear some proportion te the 
ioprevido. pion whom the Committee are labouring 
uw iculars and the necessary forms for admisa 
Cc) ’) “4 . . rf Hor 
anaeae oe anay be obtained trom the Sec retary at 
VATION ND ANNUAL SUBSCRIP’ 
cite ctteek UBSCRIPTIONS in ald are 
Cheques and money-orders may be mate payable to 


AsHTON Wauyrn, decretary, 


—_—————— Or 
RoxvAt FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 


Ls for 


v Messrs 
Fowler, Barnard 


is supported entirely by voluntary contr{. 


by 


rowd,—Opes to the sick r with viters 
mendation, reNvs urgently weeded. Nout letters uf recom- 

Jamgs 8, BLyra, Bec, 
—£. 


x 7 = 
HREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
coud ond, BODO te bere been qaintalued and edu- 
he b, d “HAN ASY il si \ 
in te Sear 1e13. a since its formation, 
esigned originally for 300 orphans, for years past the Asy|\ 
has sheltered 450 children, until medical authority prousted 
against the reception of so large a number, ‘The alternative of 
reduced nunabers or of extension was presented. 

With nearly two hundred candidates seeking admission at 
each half-yearly election, the Managers resolved to build 4 Lome 
in the country, which should ultimately shelter 0) orphans 
and admit of the reception of 100 children annually. : 

The new Asylum in course of erection at Wattord provides 
for the immediate shelter of 450 orphans, but the buildings are 
erected on the scale of ultimate accommodation for 600 orphans 
A further outing, as funds admit, of about £12,000, will give 
ample and complete accommodation for the entire number. 

The building is rapidly advancing towards completion. 

It is remarkable tor its good working qualities and the absence 
of all unsuitable ornament. 

The large outiay is eccounted for by the provision of sufficient 
eubical space for so large a number of inmates. 

The effort will exhaust the reserve fund and leave the Charity 
dependent on voluntary aid. 

n this account the Manegers very earnestly plead for AID to 
the Building Fund. ‘They sppeal with coniidence because the 
labours of the Uharity are as Widely known as they are appre- 
gate. extending as they do to orphans of every cluss and 

jocality. 

The Tienagers respectfully submit that it is hardly possible to 

resent a stronger claim to public sympathy and support than 

in their endeavour to afford, in the best possible way, a 
larger amount of relief to the widow and the fatheriess. 

‘urther DONATIONS to the Building Fund will be grate- 
fully received. 

Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d. ; for two votes, £1 Is, 

Life ditto for one yote, £5 5s. ; for two votes, £10 lus. 

Donations to the Building Fund Spee the usual voting pri- 
vil le AMES RooEns, Secretary, 
ice, 1, St. Helen's-piace, Bishopsgate-street, E.C, 


OME CHARITIES.—Owing to the noble 


and benevolent exertions made by the British public 

tw the sick and wounded in the war lately raging on the 
Continent, to relieve the French peasants, and the relatives 
and friends of those lost in H.M.S. Captain, the funds of the 
following Home Charities have suffered very materially, vir. :~ 

The Boys’ Refuge, at 8, Great Queen-atreet, Holborn, 

Bisley Farm School, Surrey. 

Chichester Training Ship. 

Girls’ Refuge, 19, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 

Home for Little Girls and Girls’ Refuge, Kaling. 

In these Institutions between 400 and 60U boys and girls are 
educated, fed, clothed, and trained to earn their own ving, 

Besides the above work, upwards of 400 Ragged School children 
are supplied with dinner once a week. 

An GEN T APPEAL is therefore made for help to purchase 
food and clothing for these poor children, Contributions will 
be thankfully received by the London and Westminster Bank, 
414, High Holborn, and 41, Lothbury, City ; and by 

‘ Witiiam Witsiams, Secretary, 

Boys’ Retuge, 8, Great Queen-street, Holborn, W.C. 


OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY.—Ofiice, 


31, Finsbury-square, E.O. Instituted 1757, for Providing 
Gratuitous Medical Attendance for Poor Married Women at 
their Own Homes in their Lying-in. SB 

President—His Grace the Duke of Argyll. K.T. 

To extend the benefits of this Charity, additional FUNDS are 
greatly needed, 

Through the munificence of donors of former days and bene- 
volent testators, a moderate annual income has been reserved | 
the Committee are unwilling to trench upon this fund, though 
sorely pressed for means to meet the claims of the daily- 
increasing number of applicants. 

Annual average of patients delivered, 340; annual number 
of unassisted applicants, nearly as many. 

The women are atteuded at their own homes; they like it 
better, and much expense is thus avotded 

‘An annual increase of income of £10 would pay the cost of 
additional patients. ling 

£1000 invested in Consols would meet the expense of attending 


rpetuity. 
100 poor women annually jn pe Deputy: Suansdon, Becretary: 


ESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 

155, Marylebone-road.—The FUN D8 of this important 

Charity are exhausted, and the wards for in-patients must 
absolutely be closed unless AID is rendered. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence ot a considerable increase 
in the number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which ctr 
exceeds siaty, great additional expenses have been incorre . 
The board earnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable t m 
to continue to afford relief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering from this terrible malady. in Watern BW 
‘Yreasurer—Geo, T. Hertelet, Esq., St. James's I ‘alace, 8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs Coutts and Uo., Strand. & w 
Office and Out-patients’ Establishment, 167, iccadilly, W. 
By order, it Jurr, Sec retary: : 
J:3—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor, ae 
douation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 


OYAL ORTHOPG:DIC HOSPITAL for 


Club Foot, Spinal and other Deformities, 515. Oxford 


| street, W. ; incorporated vy Royal Charter.—T« previ. 
adequately for the large increase of patient and in Ue pics 
| obtaining additional support, the © mrnittee i see to tiny 
| ward, increasing the accommodation for in-patien her treat 
beds.’ Number of paticnts benefited, 46,000; wow Une vA Sp 


ment, 2000, £10 10s, constitutes a Life Cc 
Governor for ten years; £1 1s, annually an At 
each entitled to recommend patients, CON 
thankfully received by Messrs, Martin and Co., 
; and by : 
—— Mr Bex Amin Masxenn, Secretary, at the Hos} ital 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. = 
‘This Seciety pes established in the year 1s0t for the purpose 
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